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THE  NEED  FOR  A RATIONAL  STUDY,  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  POLITY. 

The  problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Armaments  and  national 
rivalries  are  perhaps  the  gravest  of  all  problems  confront- 
ing mankind  at  the  present  time.  There  is  no  country,  nor 
a single  person  to  be  found — even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
globe  not  more  or  less  profoundly  affected  by  the  present 
world  war,  the  greatest  and  most  devastating  conflict  in  human 
history.  Happily,  the  large  majority  of  men  is  desirous  of  pre- 
venting in  the  future  a similar  collapse  of  civilization  and  is 
looking  forward  toward  a definite  settlement  of  peace  so  as  to 
make  this  the  last  war.  There  is  a growing  realization  that 
wars  and  military  power  are  opposed  to  the  real  social,  eco- 
nomic and  national  needs  of  each  country,  and  that  our  civiliza- 
tion and  the  true  welfare  of  humanity  is  based  upon  peace  and 
the  activities  of  peace.  It  is  also  generally  admitted  that  arma- 
ments with  their  stupendous  cost  are  great  evils  which  are 
steadily  impeding  that  rise  in  the  general  standard  of  living 
which  ought  to  take  place,  that  not  only  wealth  is  thus  misap- 
plied, but  energy  and  attention  is  being  diverted  from  ends  that 
would  make  for  human  welfare  to  ends  that  lead  away  from  it. 
Wars  and  excessive  armaments  also  create  a condition  in  which 
natural  and  healthy  intercourse,  industrial  and  intellectual,  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  several  nations  is  kept  under  restraint. 

These  are  weighty  considerations,  yet  they  do  not  in  them- 
selves justify  a reduction  of  armaments  on  the  part  of  one 
country,  irrespective  of  what  other  countries  may  be  doing, 
neither  do  they  condemn  an  increase  of  armaments  on  the 
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part  of  a country  which  has  reason  to  fear  attack  from  a 
rival  power.  But  each  country  imputes  to  its  rival  the  in- 
tention to  attack,  and  arms  accordingly.  Thus,  if  it  is  true 
that  the  present  war  is  to  a large  extent  due  to  the  rivalry 
of  armaments,  the  so-called  “militarism”  and  the  mutual  fear 
and  distrust  created  by  it,  if  the  increases  of  armaments  go 
on  after  this  war,  as  they  will  unless  some  new  factor  appears, 
again  only  a spark  will  be  needed  to  set  fire  to  the  inflammable 
material.  Other  wars,  perhaps  more  devastating  than  the  pres- 
ent, will  follow  until  humanity  itself  goes  down. 

Now,  what  is  this  new  factor  which  may  bring  about  those 
changes  that  may  end  war,  at  least  between  civilized  nations? 
Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  a factor  which  provides 
the  key  to  the  problem  has  made  its  appearance  ? 

As  mankind  progresses  from  stage  to  stage  it  has  often 
happened  that  changed  conditions  have  brought,  all  unintended, 
a remedy  for  some  social  ill.  Has  that  occurred  in  the  pres- 
ent instance?  During  the  last  half  century  there  have  been 
vast  changes  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  society.  There 
have  come  the  locomotive  and  the  steamship,  the  telegraph 
and  the  telephone,  and  these  have  rendered  possible  two  of 
the  most  outstanding  features  of  modern  civilization:  the  divi- 
sion of  industry  amongst  the  nations  with  its  consequent  enor- 
mous growth  of  international  trade,  and  the  dependence  of  all 
industry  upon  a sensitive  and  intricate  system  of  credit  finance 
which  is  international  in  its  interests  and  operations.  What 
is  the  effect  of  these  new  features  upon  the  problem  of  inter- 
national strife? 

In  his  book  “The  Great  Illusion,”  Mr.  Norman  Angell  ad- 
vances weighty  reasons  for  believing  that  they  have  so  linked 
up  the  world  in  bonds  of  mutual  interest  that  the  leading  na- 
tions are  dependent  on  one  another  for  their  prosperity  and 
must  share  one  another’s  adversity.  This  war  will  prove  and 
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perhaps  already  has  proved  that  nations  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  struggling  units  having  vitally  opposed  interests. 
Such  is  their  mutual  dependence  that  in  modern  times  no  civ- 
ilized  nation  can  gain  advantage  for  the  mass  of  its  people  by 
the  defeat  of  another  nation  in  war. 

But,  if  it  is  true  that  the  condition  of  mutual  dependence  is 
an  actual  accomplished  fact,  why  has  not  that  sufficed  to  pre- 
vent the  present  war?  Because  facts  have  no  effect  upon 
conduct  until  they  are  known  and  understood.  And  sound 
understanding  will  not  be  arrived  at  by  any  casual  process; 
there  must  be  real  systematic  study  of  the  questions  involved 
by  all  those  who  perceive  the  danger  of  a continuation  of  the 
present  drift. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  question  of  international  relations  should  be  examined 
and  stated  afresh  in  the  light  of  modern  conditions.  It  is 
important  quite  as  much  to  those  who  are  mainly  concerned  to 
see  that  the  policy  of  their  own  country  is  wisely  determined 
as  to  those  who  seek  a basis  for  a future  community  of  nations. 

At  present  the  great  majority  of  the  public  are  entirely 
uninformed  in  regard  to  these  things ; and  directly  out  of  that 
ignorance  springs  the  possibility  of  dangerous  international 
misunderstandings  and  of  new  wars.  They  take  their  opin- 
ions from  others  who  claim  to  have  given  the  subject  attention, 
but  unhappily  these  have  in  the  past  been  themselves  under 
the  dominion  of  the  very  misconceptions  which  are  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  trouble.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  no  more 
than  a comparatively  few  well-informed  people  to  set  the  public 
mind  in  a new  direction,  and  hold  it  steady,  despite  counter  in- 
fluences, in  critical  times. 

The  task  is  one  demanding  the  earnest  attention  of  mili- 
arists  and  pacifists  alike.  If  wars  are  inevitable,  we  ought  by 
dl  means  to  know  when  and  whom  and  under  what  circum- 
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stances  we  should  fight,  and  what  the  industrial  and  financial 
conditions  of  the  struggle  will  be ; for  these  are  highly  impor- 
tant factors  in  modern  naval  and  military  strategy. 

To  those  who  regard  war  as  a disaster,  and  who  support 
the  demand  for  an  increase  of  armaments  or  a definite  Naval 
Standard  as  a means  of  preventing  it,  the  course  of  action  here 
outlined  should  make  special  appeal.  The  real  end  desired 
is  national  security ; defence  is  but  one  means  toward  that  end. 
Another  at  least  equally  important  means  is  to  weaken  the 
motive  for  attack  on  the  part  of  the  opponent.  A rational 
study  of  these  problems  is,  therefore,  a vital  complement  to  the 
work  of  national  defence  and  security. 

“While  millions  of  young  men  are  sacrificing  their  lives 
in  the  trenches  of  Europe,  mostly  on  account  of  wrong  ideas 
and  false  conceptions  of  international  relationship  on  the  part 
of  the  European  statesmen,  American  students  ought  to  be 
able  to  sacrifice  at  least  some  of  their  time  and  to  devote  some 
of  their  energy  to  studying  the  problems  of  war  and  peace. 
They  should  master  those  ideas  that  will  save  the  world  from 
a repetition  of  such  a breakdown  of  civilization  in  the  future.” 

The  lectures  as  outlined  in  the  following  pages  are  in- 
tended to  arouse  interest  in  modem  pacifism  and  to  show 
the  urgency  and  importance  of  this  whole  problem.  Merely 
to  desire  or  to  be  in  favor  of  peace  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
prevention  of  wars  in  the  future.  The  people  in  Europe,  the 
people  of  Germany,  Austria,  Servia,  Russia,  Belgium,  France 
and  Great  Britain  were  and  still  are  just  as  peace-loving  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  There  is  something  needed  beyond 
having  the  conviction  that  war  is  wicked,  costly  and  immoral 
and  that  peace  is  good  and  moral : militarism  with  its  history, 
tradition  and  glorification  is  rooted  so  deeply  in  the  institutions 
and  minds  of  our  generation  that  we  cannot  hope  to  free 
humanity  from  its  worst  enemies : wars  and  armaments,  un- 
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less  we  have  a clear  knowledge  of  all  psychological  and  other 
factors  that  are  the  underlying  causes  of  war — and  of  peace. 

We  are  today  in  possession  of  facts  which  do  enable  us  to 
crystallize  a definite  and  comprehensive  social  and  political 
philosophy  or  science  of  international  relations  which  reduce 
the  problem  to  a comprehensible  system  and  to  furnish  a 
working  hypothesis  of  a warless  civilization.  “For,”  as  Nor- 
man Angell  puts  it,  “this  is  certain : merely  to  disentangle 
detached  facts,  merely  to  express  a general  aspiration  towards 
better  things,  is  no  good,  when  we  are  opposed  by  a system 
as  well-defined  and  understandable  in  its  motives  and  methods 
as  is'  the  war  system  of  Europe.  To  a system  like  that  repos- 
ing upon  a quite  definite  philosophy,  upon  a process  which 
is  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  man  you  must  oppose,  if  you 
hope  to  replace  it,  another  system,  another  working  hypoth- 
esis which  you  must  demonstrate  to  be  more  in  accordance  to 
facts.”  To  do  this,  to  show  what  these  facts  are  and  to  en- 
courage their  study  and  discussion,  is  the  object  of  these  lec- 
tures ; to  contribute  toward  a general  changing  of  ideas  as  to 
the  foundations  of  international  society,  of  militarism  and 
peace — this  is  what  is  hoped  finally  to  result  from  this  work. 


To  promote  the  study  of  international  relationships  and  the 
problems  of  War  and  Peace  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace,  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education,  pro- 
poses to  arrange  courses  of  lectures  on  International  Polity  in 
the  more  important  universities  of  this  country  during  the  com- 
ing year.  The  course  will  consist  of  4-6  lectures,  to  be  held 
either  during  one  week  at  special  evening  classes,  study-clubs 
or  Peace  and  War  Conferences,  or  at  weekly  or  fortnighty  in- 
tervals. Each  lecture  will  occupy  40-50  minutes,  the  rest  of 
the  evening  being  devoted  to  discussion  and  the  answering  of 
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questions.  The  lectures  will  be  given  free  of  charge  or  at  a 
small  nominal  charge  not  exceeding  $1.00  for  the  cost  of  or- 
ganization and  literature.  The  lecture  course  will  be  followed 
by  a public  meeting  or  debate  on  some  important  aspect  of  the 
peace-problem,  the  great  war  or  the  armament  question.  It 
is  hoped  that  one  result  of  the  lectures  will  be  to  place  the 
scientific  study  of  International  Polity  on  a permanent  basis. 
In  several  large  universities  like  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Syracuse,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  In- 
ternational Polity  clubs  or  Study  circles  are  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  their  members,  together  with  a number  of  trained 
experts  in  the  field  of  International  Relations,  will  be  asked 
to  assist  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  lectures,  conferences 
and  discussions.  Where  no  such  organization  exists,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  form  one  either  before  or  after  the  lecture 
course. 

A prize  of  $100  is  offered  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  to 
members  of  any  of  these  organizations  for  the  best  paper  on 
“Moral  and  Material  Factors  in  International  Affairs.”  (The 
essay  must  be  mailed  before  July  1st,  1915,  to  the  American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation,  407  West  117th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Further  details  may  be  obtained 
there.) 

In  Summer,  probably  during  the  three  weeks  from  June  15th 
to  July  4th,  1915,  a Summer  School  for  International  Polity 
will  be  organized,  probably  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  World  Peace  Foundation  (Boston,  40  Mount  Vernon 
Street)  for  the  further  discussion  of  these  important  problems. 
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Lecture  I. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Ideal  among  the  Greek  philosophers. — 
Jesus  Christ:  the  Prince  of  Peace.— ‘Peace  of  God”  and 
“Truce  of  God”  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.— “The  Great  De- 
sign” of  Henry  IV  of  France  (1589-1610) — Religious  peace 
movements:  the  Mennonites  (about  1534),  the  Quakers  or 
Friends  (George  Fox,  1624-1691).— William  Penn  in  Penn- 
sylvania (1693).— The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Popes 
—Abbe  de  Saint  Pierre  (1713).—/.  J.  Rousseau  (1712-1778). 
—Benjamin  Franklin:  On  War  and  Peace  (1788).— Im- 
manuel Kant:  On  Perpetual  Peace  (1798).  — Schiller 
(fi8o5).  — Comte  de  Saint  Simon  (1814).  — New  York 
Peace  Society:  first  peace  organization  (1815). — The  or- 
ganized Peace-movement  during  the  last  century. — Peace 
congresses,  societies,  literature,  publications — The  growth  of 
international  law. — International  rules  for  war. — Declaration 
of  Paris  (1856). — Geneva  (“Red  Cross”)  Convention  1864. 
— Two  Hague  conferences  1899  and  1907. — Declaration  of 
London  1909. — The  development  of  international  arbitration. 
Existing  treaties  of  arbitration. — Other  peace  forces:  trade, 
commerce,  shipping,  traffic,  intercommunication,  travelling, 
emigration  and  immigration. — The  rise  of  democracy. — Social 
democracy  and  the  working  classes. — Modern  currents:  In- 
ternationalism, private  and  public  unions. — Credit,  banking, 
finance. — The  great  War  and  the  Peace  movement. — Modern 
Pacifism : 1.  The  ethical,  moral  and  religious  case  for  peace. 
— The  Bible. — Tolstoy:  “My  Religion.” — The  “Philosophy  of 
Non-Resistance.” — The  church  and  International  Peace. — 2. 
Economic  aspects:  The  costs  of  armaments — Economic  losses 
of  wars. — War-debts. — Taxes. — Protection  and  Free-trade. — 
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Colonies  and  conquest. — Foreign  trade,  exports  and  imports. 
— War  and  poverty. — “War  a capitalistic  plot.” — The  work 
of  Bloch. — Economic  loss  of  compulsory  service. — The  finan- 
cial loss  of  the  waste  of  lives. — 3.  The  futility  of  war  and  mili- 
tary power. — De  Molinari. — Norman  Angell  and  the  great 
Illusion. — Modern  facts  and  old  ideas. — Co-operation  and 
physical  force. — The  fatalistic  illusion. — The  “unilateral  aber- 
ration.’’ — The  psychology  of  armaments. — Armament  and 
peace-insurance. — The  impossibility  of  profitable  conquest. — 
Navies  and  trade  protection. — The  failure  of  military  philoso- 
phy.— 4.  Sociological  and  biological  aspects  of  war  and  peace: 
Economy  of  life. — The  killing  off  of  the  fittest. — Decline  of 
the  races. — Warlike  nations  do  not  inherit  the  earth. — The 
work  of  Novicow,  David  Starr  Jordan,  etc. 

Lecture  II. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE. 

The  importance  of  the  problem. — The  “Future  of  War.” — 
The  underlying  causes  of  wars. — Patriotism,  nationalism,  mili- 
tarism^ imperialism. — “Right  or  wrong,  my  country.” — The 
glorification  of  war. — Military  philosophy. — Man's  war  with 
nature:  the  real  struggle  for  existence. — Human  nature  does 
not  change. — “History  always  repeats  itself.” — “Wars  are  in- 
evitable.”— Social  Darwinism : the  misapplication  of  biological 
laws. — The  natural  history  of  man. — Human  progress  and 
evolution. — The  development  of  society. — Civilization,  morals 
and  law. — The  role  of  co-operation  and  labor  division. — Mod- 
ern internationalism  and  interdependence  of  nations. — The  ap- 
plication of  science  in  the  field  of  international  relations. — The 
importance  of  mechanical  and  material  forces:  traffic,  trade, 
shipping,  finance,  credit,  etc. — The  multiplicity  and  complexity 
of  individual  operations  involved  narrows  the  field  of  effective 
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political  control. — Corresponding  intellectual  division  of  labor ; 
ideas  overlap  political  divisions. — The  “illusions”  of  the  axioms 
of  modern  statecraft  and  diplomacy  concerning  conquest,  ex- 
pansion, conquest  of  trade,  political  control,  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, etc.,  and  consequently  of  military  power,  “might”  and 
“national  greatness.” — The  futility  of  physical  force. — Altered 
conditions  call  for  altered  conceptions. — Old  ideas  and  modern 
facts. — The  relation  between  ideas  and  action. — The  wrong 
terminology  concerning  peace. — What  is  modern  “Pacifism  ?” — 
The  need  for  a science  of  International  Polity. — The  true  basis 
for  national  security  and  human  welfare. — The  failure  of  mili- 
tarism and  the  coming  victory  of  Pacifism. — The  principle  of 
justice,  equality,  human  rights. — Ethics  and  morals  of  Peace. 

Lecture  III. 

ECONOMIC  FACTORS  IN  MODERN  INTERNATIONALISM. 

Over  what  questions  do  nations  come  into  conflict? — Early 
nations  fought  mainly  for  plunder,  slaves,  land,  tribute. — Ro- 
man, feudal,  dynastic  periods. — The  religious  wars. — The 
economic  basis  of  modern  wars. — Imperialism  and  its  eco- 
nomics.— Changes  wrought  by  industrial,  political  and  financial 
revolutions  of  the  nineteenth  century. — Modern  wealth. — In- 
terdependence of  nations. — Wealth  intangible. — The  futility  of 
conquest. — Are  war-indemnities  profitable? — What  does  pro- 
tect trade? — The  export  trade  of  Switzerland. — Trade  pursues 
its  own  course  irrespective  of  political  control  of  territories. — 
Economic  considerations  are  now  against  instead  of  for  war- 
fare.— Are  such  considerations  “sordid”? — The  cost  of  wars. — 
The  costs  of  armaments  and  their  effect  on  industry  and  stand- 
ard of  living. — National  debts  of  the  world. — The  “Unseen 
Empire”  of  Finance. — The  question  of  armament  firms. — The 
“war-trusts”  and  the  “war-trade.” — The  “Great  Illusion.” 
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Lecture  IV. 

SOME  BIOLOGICAL  AND  RACIAL  ASPECTS  OF  WAR. 

What  is  “War”? — Are  wars  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
struggle  for  existence? — Is  it  true  that  wars  prove  which  na- 
tion is  the  strongest  and  fittest? — The  result  of  war  not  “sur- 
vival of  the  strongest/’  but  “ killing  off  of  the  fittest.” — The 
biological  damage  of  war. — The  “Human  Harvest”  and  the 
“Blood  of  the  Nation.” — The  actual  loss  of  lives  through  wars. 
— The  “economy  of  men.”— The  biological  influence  of  armed 
peace. — Armaments  and  social  welfare. — War  and  poverty. — 
The  diversion  of  money,  thought  and  energy  of  governments 
and  people  from  ends  that  would  lead  toward  a betterment  of 
the  race  to  ends  that  lead  away  from  it. — Do  warlike  nations 
inherit  the  earth? — The  biological  effects  of  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese war  on  Japan. — Armaments  are  opposed  to  and  prevent 
the  solution  of  the  most  urgent  problems  and  needs  of  every 
nation : the  fight  against  disease,  infant-mortality,  consumption, 
unemployment,  poverty  and  suffering ; they  prevent  sanitation, 
hygienics,  social  reform,  education,  etc. — The  loss  of  lives 
through  armed  peace  often  greater  than  through  actual  war. — 
The  absurdity  of  racial  differences. — The  Japanese  question. — 
True  democracy  (not  brotherhood),  organization  and  order 
will  easily  overcome  racial  prejudices  and  work  for  the  true 
sociological  and  biological  interests  of  the  human  race  which 
for  its  development  needs  nothing  more  than  peace,  a “world 
without  bloodshed.” 


Lecture  V. 

THE  PLACE  OF  FORCE  IN  MODERN  CIVILIZATION. 

I.  The  diminishing  role  of  physical  force. — “The  state  of 
nature  is  a state  of  war”  (Hobbes). — “The  restriction  of 
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force  through  the  development  of  law. — The  law  of  might, 
divine  law,  natural  law,  positive  law : man  made. — The  elimina- 
tion of  force  through  the  evolution  of  states  (clans,  tribes,  con- 
federations, nations,  alliances)  : conflicts  disappear  between  the 
parts  of  the  new  units. — National  law:  suppresses  force  within 
the  nation ; has  the  sanction  of  the  nation. — International  law : 
(a)  in  times  of  peace  (b)  in  times  of  war:  force  is  put  under 
restriction,  but  lacks  an  effective  sanction. — Peace  is  “the  dura- 
tion of  law ; the  absence  of  violence  in  social  and  political  rela- 
tions. 2.  Force  not  necessarily  eliminated  entirely. — “Police”- 
Force,  to  prevent  use  of  force. — Police  and  tyranny. — Consent, 
not  force,  the  basis  of  government. — Military  force  for  the 
maintenance  of  order:  strikes?  riots?  revolutions?  Cuba? 
India  ? Colonies  ? — Piracy  and  raiding. — Armies  and  navies  un- 
like police:  do  not  draw  their  authority  from  community  of  na- 
tions.— Success  and  failure  of  navies  in  securing  liberty  and  co- 
operation, or  peace. — Co-operation  and  physical  force. — Inter- 
dependence makes  application  of  force  futile. — The  shifting  of 
the  plane  of  struggle  and  conflict. — The  misapplication  of  the 
biological  analogy  (Social  Darwinism:  survival  of  the  strong- 
est).— Pugnacity. — The  “philosophy  of  non-resistance.” — The 
ethical  and  moral  case  against  application  of  force. — The  moral 
equivalent  of  force : Justice,  goodwill,  mutual  respect  for  law, 
property,  life. — The  fallacy  of  “the  last  resort.” — When  is 
war  serviceable? — Relation  of  defence  to  attack. — The  law  of 
cancellation. — The  psychology  of  brute  force  and  violence. — 
“Human  nature  does  not  change.” — The  “fighting  instinct” 
renders  war  “inevitable.” — Probable  result  of  growing  realiza- 
tion of  futility  of  physical  force. — The  stopping  of  religious 
wars. — Sociological  tendency  of  human  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion: the  changing  of  ideas  zvill  change  social  conduct  and 
political  action. 
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Lecture  VI. 


THE  FUTURE  OUTCOME.*  WORLD  ORGANIZATION. 

What  is  the  practical  outcome  of  the  facts  previously 
explained? — Is  a Federation  of  the  World  possible? — The 
World  State  and  the  Nation. — A “Peace  League”  of  nations. 
— The  problems  of  an  International  Congress  and  Parlia- 
ment; Arbitration  Treaties  and  an  International  Court  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes. — The  International  Police-Force? — The 
Neutralization  of  the  Seas,  Protection  of  private  property  at 
sea,  of  neutral  commerce  and  of  communications. — The  neu- 
tralization of  such  maritime  trade  routes  as  the  Panama,  Suez 
and  Kiel  canals,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Dardanelles,  etc. — 
The  Imperial  problems  in  the  future. — The  difficulty  of  the 
racial  problems. — What  is  to  become  of  colonies  ? — Self-govern- 
ment and  the  principle  of  “Home  rule  all  round.” — The  form 
of  government  in  its  relation  to  war  and  peace. — The  growth 
of  democracy. — Women  suffrage  and  peace. — The  principles 
that  should  govern  the  settlement  of  peace  after  the  present 
war. — The  greatest  problem  of  all : How  to  relieve  civiliza- 
tion of  the  growing  waste  of  energy  through  wars  and  arma- 
ments without  disaster  to  the  nations  taking  the  lead. — The 
duty  of  the  United  States. 
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“La  Paix  est  la  duree  du  droit.”  (Bourgeois.) 

“War  is  the  Failure  of  Human  Wisdom.”  (Balfour.) 

“War  is  never  a solution,  it  is  an  aggravation.”  (Disraeli.) 

“Ein  furchtbar,  heulend,  Schreckniss  ist  der  Krieg.”  (Schiller.) 

“A  man’s  first  duty  is  not  to  defend  his  country;  his  first  duty  is  not  tc 
attack  anyone  else’s.”  (J.  Novikow.) 

“For  we  are  born  to  work  together,  ...  To  work,  therefore,  against 
one  another  is  contrary  to  nature.  But  anger  and  aversion  act  precisely 
in  this  way.”  (Marcus  Aurelius.) 


MODERN  PACIFISM 


Angell,  Norman. — Arms  and  Industry:  A study  of  the 
Foundations  of  International  Polity.  248  p.  Putnam, 
New  York,  1914.  $1.25 

“It  is  not  the  more  visible  evils  of  war  and  armaments 
which  give  the  greatest  value  to  the  study  of  the  accepted 
theories  of  international  polity,  but  the  fact  that  the  funda- 
mental misunderstanding  of  any  large  human  issue  involves 
the  misunderstanding  in  some  degree  of  all  human  relations. 

The  continued  justification  of  the  military  form  of  interna- 
tional society  has  involved  perpetuating  a political  philosophy 
which  misrepresents  the  basic  principles  of  human  association 
and  cooperation,  a distortion  which  has  widespread  results.” 

The  six  chapters  of  this  book  are  invaluable  for  a right  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem. 


- — -The  Great  Illusion:  A study  of  the  relation  of  military 
power  to  national  advantage.  Heinemann,  London,  1913. 
2s.  6d.  American  edition:  Putnam,  New  York,  1913 
(4th  edition,  revised  and  enlarged).  $1.00 

Sets  out  to  demonstrate,  amongst  other  things,  that  in  mod- 
ern times  military  conquest  could  not  be  other  than  econom- 
ically futile.  Within  the  last  decades  new  factors  have  come 
into  being  which  have  profoundly  modified  the  relationship  of 
modern  nations,  as,  for  instance,  the  greater  financial,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  interdependence  of  nations,  develop- 
ments belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  more  recent  era  of 
specialised  industry,  internationalised  credit  and  improved 
intercommunication.  These  phenomena,  although  having  an 
important  bearing  on  the  problems  confronting  each  state, 
are  largely  ignored  even  by  those  who  speak  with  authority 
on  international  matters.  The  problems  of  Defence  and  Im- 
perialism are  especially  dependent  upon  a true  conception 
of  the  relation  of  the  military  and  political  power  to  social 
and  economic  advantage.  A right  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  modern  international  relationships  would 
have  gone  far  to  relieve  Europe  from  the  calamity  of  the 
present  war.  Broadly  conceived,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the 
security  of  every  nation,  and  consequently  be  a substantial 
asset  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

‘‘The  Great  Illusion”  is  especially  suitable  for  the  purpose 
of  study  as  being  a complete  re-survey  of  a wide  range  of 
facts  relating  to  international  relationship  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern conditions. 
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-The  Problems  of  the  War — and  the  Peace.  A Hand- 
book for  Students.  W.  Heinemann,  London,  1915. 

Price,  6d.  (15  cts.) 

The  best  grammar  obtainable  for  the  Study  of  Interna- 
tional Polity. 


-To  the  American  Student:  An  Open  Letter.  32  p. 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  407 
West  117th  Street,  New  York,  1914. 

Free  on  application. 

Important  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  facts 
underlying  our  civilization  and  international  society.  Shows 
the  influence  of  ideas  in  shaping  human  society,  discusses  the 
place  of  force  in  civilization  and  urges  a rational  study  of  the 
facts  of  modern  international  relations. 


Bloch , Jean  de. — The  Future  of  War.  World  Peace  Foun- 
dation, Boston.  $.65 

A translation  of  the  more  popular  portion  of  Bloch’s  en- 
cyclopedic original  work,  “La  Guerre,”  which  was  published 
in  six  volumes  in  1898.  (This  book  made  a profound  im- 
pression on  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  induced  him  to  convoke 
the  first  International  Hague  Conference  in  1899.) 

Butler , Nicholas  Murray. — The  International  Mind:  An 
argument  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes. 121  p.  Scribner,  New  York,  1912.  $.75 

‘‘We  Americans  need  the  international  mind  as  much  as 
any  people  ever  needed  it.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  our  better  selves  or  to  take  our  true  part  in  the 
modern  world  until  we  acquire  it.” 

This  book  by  President  Butler  is  the  best  introduction  to 
the  study  of  modern  internationalism  as  a means  of  develop- 
ing a breadth  of  thought  and  a wider  conception  of  the 
problem. 


Carnegie , Andrew. — Armaments  and  Their  Results. 
(Pamphlet.)  8 p.  New  York  Peace  Society.  2d  edi- 
tion, 1914.  Free  on  application. 


Choate , Joseph  H. — Two  Hague  Conferences.  125  p. 
Princeton  University  Press,  1912.  Net,  $1.00 

Two  lectures  portraying  the  larger  and  more  enduring  re- 
sults of  the  two  conferences. 
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D’Estournelles  de  Constant. — Les  Etats-Unis  d’Amerique. 
536  p.  Librairie  Armand  Colin,  Paris,  1913.  English 
translation  to  be  published  by  Macmillan,  New  York,  in 
April,  1915,  with  the  title  “ America  and  Her  Problems/’ 

$2.00 

In  this  work  the  well-known  French  pacifist  gives  his  im- 
pressions of  the  United  States  as  a result  of  careful  studies 
and  investigations,  and  various  journeys  through  this  coun- 
try. In  summing  up,  the  author  gives  an  excellent  outline 
of  the  role  and  the  duties  of  the  American  people  in  the 
pacification  of  the  world. 

Dunning , William  Archibald. — The  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States:  A review  of  their  relations  during  the 
century  of  Peace  following  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  With 
an  introduction  by  Viscount  Bryce , and  a preface  by 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  381  p.  Scribner,  New  York, 
1914.  $2.00 

This  book  has  been  written  “as  a part  of  the  Celebration  of 
Peace  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,”  as 
an  historical  review  of  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  It  is  of  utmost 
importance  for  the  study  of  the  peace  problem  as  well  as  of 
the  political  history  of  the  last  century.  By  showing  how 
often  disputes  and  differences  of  ambition  and  interest  and 
points  of  honor  or  national  pride  could  be  met  without  wars, 
it  contains  some  very  impressive  lessons  for  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  nations,  an  example  which  it  may  be  hoped 
will  be  followed  by  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Finot,  Jean. — Race  Prejudice.  Translation  by  Florence  Wade 
Evans.  300  p.  Constable,  London,  1906;  Dutton,  New 
York.  $300 

The  best  study  on  the  race-problem  as  affecting  interna- 
tional relations  and  wars. 

Fried , Alfred  H. — Die  Grundlagen  des  revolutionaren  Pa- 
zifismus.  68  p.  I.  C.  B.  Mohr,  Tubingen,  1908. 

French  translation  by  Jean  Lagorgette.  76  p.  A.  Pedone, 
Paris,  1909.  • $.25 

Outline  of  a scientific  foundation  of  pacifism  and  introduc- 
tory summary  of  the  modern  science  of  peace.  “War”  and 
“armed  peace”  essentially  the  same;  both  the  outcome  of  one 
underlying  cause:  present  condition  of  international  society, 
i.  e.,  international  anarchy.  Moral,  economical  and  biological 
evils  of  armed  peace  in  the  long  run  even  greater  than  those 
of  war.  Abolition  of  wars  and  physical  force  in  interna- 
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tional  relations  only  possible  by  establishing  international  or- 
der and  organization  on  the  basis  of  reason  and  law.  Dis- 
armament and  arbitration  only  effectively  applicable  in  new 
international  system.  Main  problems  therefore, 

(1)  To  destroy  optical  delusion  as  to  military  power  and 
physical  force  as  a means  of  securing  national  advantage,  ex- 
pansion, conquest,  or  defense  (security). 

(2)  To  realize  and  promote  the  natural  tendency  of  human 
progress  and  evolution,  the  development  toward  internation- 
alism, world-organization,  international  cooperation  and  labor 
division. 

Kurze  Auficlarungen  uber  Wesen  und  Ziel  des  Pa- 

zifismus.  32  p.  Verlag  der  Friedenswarte,  Berlin  and 
Leipzig,  1914.  $.15 

An  excellent  little  pamphlet  showing  what  pacifism  really 
is  and  what  it  is  not.  An  English  edition  is  in  preparation  for 
free  distribution  upon  application  to  the  American  Association 
for  International  Conciliation. 

Hobson , J.  A. — Imperialism.  A study.  331  p.  Constable  & 
Co.,  London,  1902.  Revised  edition,  1905  (2/6).  $.65 

An  elaborate  and  well-compacted  study  on  the  “social 
pathology”  of  Imperialism.  Part  I of  this  book : The  Eco- 
nomics of  Imperialism,  is  especially  suitable  for  the  study  of 
the  underlying  economic  causes  of  war. 

Jordan , David  Starr. — The  Human  Harvest.  A study  of 
the  decline  of  warlike  nations.  125  p.  The  Beacon  Press, 
Boston.  $1.00 

Unseen  Empires.  A Study  of  the  plight  of  nations  that 

do  not  pay  their  debts.  210  p.  The  Beacon  Press,  Bos- 
ton,  1913.  $1.25 

Discusses  the  economic  effects  of  armament-expenditures 
and  the  pernicious  role  of  the  “unseen  Empire”  of  Finance 
and  Capital  connected  with  the  armament  industry,  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  author  controls  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. The  best  study  on  this  subject. 

and  Jordan , Ernest  Harvey . — War’s  Aftermath.  A pre- 
liminary study  of  the  Eugenics  of  war  as  illustrated  by  the 
Civil  War  of  the  United  States  and  the  late  wars  in  the 
Balkans.  104  p.  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston  and  New 
York,  1914.  $-75 

“Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan’s  books  are  invaluable  in  the 
study  of  the  more  purely  biological  aspects.”  (Norman 
Angell.) 
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Kellogg,  Vernon  Lyman.  Beyond  War:  A chapter  in  the 
natural  history  of  man.  172  p.  Holt,  New  York,  1912. 

$1.00 

Challenges  the  alleged  unchangeability  of  human  nature  bv 
showing  the  evolution  of  mankind. 


Marvin,  F.  S. — The  Living  Past:  A sketch  of  western 
progress.  288  p.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York 
'*913-  $1.15 

“This  little  work  brings  out  very  clearly  that  intellectual 
interdependence  of  the  world  which  so  long  preceded  ma- 
terial interdependence,  which  is,  indeed,  almost  as  old  as 
written  history  itself.  It  shows  the  interaction  of  intellectual 
and  moral  forces,  the  role  of  the  factor  of  intercommunica- 
tion, in  which  must  be  included  not  merely  the  means  of 
travel  and  transport,  but  the  communication  of  ideas  through 
the  written  and  spoken  word.”  (N.  Angell.) 

Novicow,  Jacques. — War  and  Its  Alleged  Benefits.  Trans- 
lation by  T.  Seltzer.  130  p.  Holt,  New  York,  1911. 

$1.00 

English  edition  with  an  introduction  by  Norman  Angell 
Heinemann,  London,  1913.  2s.  6d’ 

An  earnest  argument  against  war  as  an  end  in  itself,  war 
as  a solution,  against  the  psychological,  economic,  political 
intellectual  and  moral  effects  of  war,  war  as  a sole  form  of 
struggle,  and  a thorough  discussion  of  the  theories  of  brute 
force,  antagonism  and  solidarity. 


^chucking,  Walter.— Die  Organisation  der  Welt.  84  p, 
A.  Kroner,  Leipzig,  1909. 

An  excellent  history  of  the  ideal  of  a World  State  in  the 
past  and  an  outline  of  the  necessary  development  to  a future 
organization  of  the  world  in  accordance  with  the  growing  in- 
ternationalization of  humanity.  (English  translation  to  be  pub- 
lished in  1915.) 


Head,  William  T. — To  the  Picked  Half  Million:  An  ap- 
peal to  the  University  Students  of  the  World.  16  p. 
World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston,  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street 
1907.  Free  on  application. 

A mosi  inspiring  address  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
01  the  Students  of  the  World  to  their  respective  nations  and 
to  humanity. 
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Taft , William  H. — The  United  States  and  Peace.  182  p. 
Scribner,  New  York,  1914.  Net,  $1.00 

Contents:  The  Monroe  Doctrine:  its  limitations  and  im- 
plications; Shall  the  Federal  government  protect  aliens  in 
their  treaty  rights?  Arbitration  treaties  that  mean  something; 
Experiments  in  federation  for  judicial  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  of  especial 
timeliness. 

Torres , Alberto. — Le  Probleme  Mondial:  Etude  de  Po- 
litique Internationale.  Pp.  xviii  -j-  213.  Imprensa  Na- 
cional,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1913. 

An  admirable  statement  of  the  case  against  war. 

Report  of  the  International  Commission  to  Inquire 
into  the  Causes  and  Conduct  of  the  Balkan  Wars. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  (Publica- 
tion No.  4),  2 Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1914. 

Free  on  application. 


SOME  FAMOUS  BOOKS  ON  THE 
PEACE  MOVEMENT 

Fried,  Alfred  H. — The  German  Emperor  and  the  World’s 
Peace,  with  an  introduction  by  Norman  Angell.  Hodder 
& Stoughton,  London,  1913.  $1.50 

Hirst,  F.  W. — The  Arbiter  in  Council.  567  p.  Macmillan, 
New  York,  1906.  $2.00 

Discussions  on  general  aspects  of  War  and  Peace. 

Kant , Immanuel. — Eternal  Peace  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Essays.  Translation  by  W.  Hastie,  B.  D.,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Edwin  D.  Mead.  World  Peace  Foun- 
dation. Boston,  1914.  $.75 

The  first  and  most  profound  philosophical  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  peace,  of  democratic  control,  of  foreign  policy 
and  the  Federation  of  the  World. 

Novicoiv,  Jacques. — La  Critique  du  Darwinisme  Social. 
407  p.  Alcan,  Paris,  1910.  $2.00 

Challenges  the  misconceptions  resulting  from  the  wrong 
application  of  biological  laws  in  Sociology. 
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Perris,  G.  H.—A  Short  History  of  War  and  Peace.  7+2=16 
p.  Holt,  New  York,  1911.  ^ 

Suttner,  Bertha  von.— Lay  Down  Your  Arms.  Translation 
by  R.  Holmes.  Longmans,  New  York.  $.75 

A world-famous  novel  which  won  for  its  author  the  Nobel 
Prize. 

Tolstoi,  Leo  N. — War  and  Peace.  Various  eds.  3 vols. 
Everyman  s Library,  Dutton,  New  York,  each  volume 

$•35 

Deals  with  Napoleonic  times  and  contains  realistic  descrip- 
tions of  the  horrors  of  war,  etc. 

W ells,  H.  G. — The  World  Set  Free.  Dutton,  New  York, 
I9I4‘  Net,  $1.35 

An  imaginary  war,  several  decades  hence — so  devastatin'^ 
horrible  as  to  end  all  war. 

Zola,  Emile. — The  Downfall  (La  Debacle).  A story  of  the 
horrors  of  war.  Macmillan,  New  York.  $1.50 


THE  OPPOSITE  (MILITARIST  AND  IMPERIALIST) 
POINT  OF  VIEW  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FROM 
THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS 

Bernhardt,  F.  v. — Germany  and  the  Next  War.  Transla- 
tion by  A.  H.  Towles.  300  p.  Longmans,  New  York, 
I9I4-  Net,  $.75 

A well  written  and  very  frank  account  of  the  war  to  be 
waged. 

Cheap  edition,  net,  $.25 

Crumb,  J.  A. — Germany  and  England.  Introduction  by  Jo- 
seph H.  Choate.  152  p.  Dutton,  New  York  (120th 

Thousand).  $1.00 

Lea,  Homer. — The  Valor  of  Ignorance.  Harper  New 

York,  1908.  $x  .so 

An  attempt  at  a military  philosophy. 

Mahan,  A.  T.— The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  Upon  His- 
tory. 1660-1783.  560  p.  Little,  Brown  & Co..  Boston, 
i89°-  $4.00 
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Steinmetz,  S.  Rudolf.— Die  Philosophie  des  Krieges.  xvi 
and  352  p.  I-  A.  Barth,  Leipzig,  1907* 

Sociological  justification  of  war. 


Stengel,  Karl  v.— Weltstaat  und  Friedensproblem.  xii  and 
145  p.  Reichl  & Co.,  Berlin,  1909- 

Against  Peace  Movement. 

Wilkinson,  Henry  Spencer. — War  and  Policy.  Dodd,  Mead 
& Co.,  New  York.  ^3-5° 


PERIODICALS 


Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 
Pan-American  Union,  Washington, 
English  edition. 


Published  by  the 
D.  C.  Monthly. 
Net,  $2.00 


Publications  of  the  American  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Conciliation— Pamphlet  series. 


Tj0  t0  the  limit  of  the  editions  printed,  copies  of  all  docu- 
ments published  by  the  Association  will  be  sent  postpaid  upon 
application. 


of  “Corda 


The  Cosmopolitan  Student.  Official  organ  , 

Fratres”  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs.  Monthly 
during  academic  year.  Press  Building,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Subscription. 


$1.00 


The  Peace  Movement.  Berne.  Official  organ  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Bureau,  Berne.  Monthly. 


War  and  Peace:  A Norman  Angell  monthly.  Published  it 
London  by  “War  and  Peace,  Ltd./’  29  and  30  Charing 
Cross,  S.  W.  Annual  subscription,  post  free.  $i.oc 


For  further  information  see  Internationalism,  a list  a 
current  periodicals  selected  and  annotated  by  Frederick  C 
Hicks  International  Conciliation,  Sub-station  84,  Nev 
York,  1915.  (Publication  No.  64.)  Free  on  application 
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Further  literature  on  the  War  and  Peace  Problem  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  sources: 

Fried,  Alfred  H. — Handbuch  der  Friedensbewegung.  2d 
edition,  1913;  Part  II,  p.  423-462.  (“Fiihrer  durch  die 
Pazifistische  Literatur.”) 

Jordan,  David  Starr , and  Krehbiel,  Edward  Benjamin. — Syl- 
labus of  Lectures  on  International  Conciliation. 
180  p.  World  Peace  Foundation,  Boston,  Mass.,  1912. 
Post  free.  $1.00 

Levermore,  Charles  H. — Suggestions  for  the  Study  of 
International  Relations.  28  p.,  free.  World  Peace 
Foundation,  Boston,  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
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The  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation, 
Sub-Station  84,  New  York  City,  will  be  glad  to  assist  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  in  securing  any  of  these  publications 
on  especially  favorable  terms.  For  $5*00  a collection  of  the 
following  books  can  be  furnished  postpaid : 

Angell,  Norman,  Arms  and  Industry. 

The  Great  Illusion. 

The  Problems  of  the  War — and  the  Peace. 

To  the  American  Student. 

Bloch,  Jean  de,  The  Future  of  War. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  The  International  Mind. 

Choate,  Joseph  H.,  Two  Hague  Conferences. 

Kellogg,  Vernon  L.,  Beyond  War. 

Novicow,  Jacques,  War  and  Its  Alleged  Benefits. 
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A DOZEN  TRUTHS  ABOUT 
PACIFISM 

It  Is  Not  True 

that  Pacifism  has  failed.  The  truth  is  that 
the  lack  of  international  organization  has 
failed,  and  that  a system  of  order  between 
states  will  have  to  be  established,  if  future 
wars  are  to  be  avoided. 

It  Is  Not  True 

that  international  law  has  become  a chimera. 
The  truth  is  that  the  very  passionate  in- 
dignation against  its  continued  violation  in 
this  war  has  proved  its  necessity  and  is  a 
reason  why  it  should  be  made  more  secure 
in  the  future. 

It  Is  Not  True 

that  international  cooperation  has  been 
destroyed  forever  through  this  war.  The 
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truth  is  that  in  science,  trade,  commerce, 
sanitation,  social  welfare,  etc.,  no  nation 
can  suffice  for  itself  alone;  each  must  co- 
operate with  the  others  in  its  own  interests. 

It  Is  Not  True 

that  the  Pacifists  are  working  toward  a 
premature  peace,  or  that  they  are  trying  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  this  direction. 
The  truth  is  that,  much  as  they  deplore  this 
war,  they  realize  it  will  have  to  be  waged 
to  the  point  where  a permanent  peace  may 
be  secured  for  every  nation. 

It  Is  Not  True 

that  the  efforts  for  international  concilia- 
tion have  been  proved  fallacious.  The 
truth  is  that  these  efforts,  had  they  not 
been  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  this 
war,  would  have  made  it  possible,  in  time, 
to  avert  war  altogether. 
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It  Is  Not  True 

that  the  work  of  The  Hague  has  been  in 
vain.  The  truth  is  that  the  present  war 
shows  how  much  nations  are  forced  to  ap- 
peal to  their  work  at  the  Hague  and  to 
demand  that  it  be  respected,  so  that  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  people  will  re- 
gard The  Hague  peace  guarantees  more 
seriously  in  the  future. 


It  Is  Not  True 

that  the  Pacifists  believed  “Universal 
Peace”  was  already  secured,  and  that 
their  belief  has  been  refuted  by  the  out- 
break of  the  world  war.  The  truth  is  that 
they  did  not  consider  permanent  peace  as- 
sured; otherwise  they  would  have  ceased 
their  work.  They  continued  because  they 
had  realized  the  impending  danger,  and 
sought  to  show  how  to  avoid  it. 
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It  Is  Not  True 

that  the  Pacifists  strove  for  an  “Eternal 
Peace.”  The  truth  is  that  they  are  striv- 
ing for  a condition  of  peaceful  intercourse 
between  civilized  nations,  based  upon  law, 
cooperation  and  mutual  confidence. 

It  Is  Not  True 

that  the  Pacifists  stand  for  total  disarma- 
ment so  that  their  countries  would  be  un- 
defended. The  truth  is  that  they  never 
spoke  of  total  disarmament,  but  primarily 
only  of  a limitation  of  armaments,  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  common  action  of  all 
nations. 

It  Is  Not  True 

that  the  Pacifists  are  striving  toward  a 
phantasy  called  the  “ Federation  of  Europe.” 
The  truth  is  that  they  have  in  mind  a volun- 
tary federation  of  several  nations,  founded 
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on  the  mutual  recognition  of  one  another’s 
obligations,  which  would  form  a basis  for 
an  organized  family  of  nations. 

It  Is  Not  True 

that  the  Pacifists  believe  that  all  disputes 
can  be  settled  by  an  arbitration  court. 
The  truth  is  that  they  are  convinced  that 
even  the  most  serious  conflicts  of  interests 
can  be  settled  in  a peaceful  manner  by 
mutual  agreement,  or  by  a delay  and  an 
investigation  of  the  dispute,  especially  when 
system  by  which  states  guarantee  mutual 
security  shall  have  deprived  conflicts  of 
their  menacing  character. 

It  Is  Not  True 

that  it  is  only  by  armaments  that  peace  can 
be  secured.  The  truth  is  that  the  very  sys- 
tem of  unbearable  piling  up  of  armaments 
has  caused  this  world  war,  which  no  people 
and  no  government  wanted. 

Alfred  H.  Fried, 
Translated  by  John  Mez,  Ph.D. 
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The  objections  raised  against  the  Peace  Movement 
are  mostly  based  upon  an  entirely  wrong  conception  of 
the  problem.  Generally  those  ideas  that  are  so  strongly 
combatted,  refuted  and  ridiculed  are  for  the  most  part 
not  involved  at  all. 

The  following  paragraphs  contain  a brief  outline  of 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  Pacifism,  which  show  how 
unfounded  the  common  objections  are. 

It  is  not  intended  thereby  to  convert  every  adversary 
to  Pacifism,  but  to  crystallize  the  controversy  and  center 
it  about  the  real  issues. 
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NATURE  AND  AIMS  OF  PACIFISM 


I 

“ETERNAL  PEACE” 

One  must  discriminate  between  “No  War”  and  “Peace.” 

The  condition  existing  at  present  under  normal  circum- 
stances between  nations  is  not  that  of  peace , as  understood  by 
Pacifism,  but  merely  that  of  no  war.  Nor  is  it  the  object  of 
the  peace  movement  to  bring  about  that  peace  which  is  made 
after  a war.  Such  peace  merely  terminates  war ; it  does  not 
found  peace.  (An  analogy  as  an  illustration:  A drunkard 
sober  between  drinks  is  not  an  abstainer.) 

Who  does  not  discriminate  between  “peace’*  and  “no  war” 
does  not  understand  the  fundamental  principle  of  Pacifism ; 
he  reaches  conclusions  that  do  not  touch  the  problem. 

Only  the  so-called  state  of  “peace”  which  really  is  a state 
of  “no  war”  can  be  prolonged  by  ever-increasing  armaments. 
(Therefore:  “Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum.”)  But  this  condi- 
tion cannot  be  maintained  permanently.  (Therefore:  “Eternal 
peace  is  but  a dream.”)  These  conclusions  are  right  in  them- 
selves, but  their  premises  are  wrong. 

Peace  as  understood  by  Pacifism  means  a condition  of  or- 
ganized living  together  of  nations. 

The  disorganization  (“anarchy”)  existing  to-day  in  the 
relations  between  nations  is  gradually  being  replaced  by  In- 
ternational Organization. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  Pacifism,  therefore,  is  not  the 
alleged  desire  permanently  to  avoid  the  conflict  of  war  without 
changing  the  present  disorganization  still  existing  between 
nations,  nor  to  establish  ''Eternal  Peace” — which  under  pres- 
ent conditions  would  be  impossible  and  which  in  reality  would 
not  mean  peace.  What  Pacifism  really  wants  is  to  do  away 
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with  that  condition  of  disorganization  by  developing  inter- 
national organization  from  which,  besides  other  advantages, 
automatically  will  result  the  possibility  of  settling  all  disputes 
between  nations  without  force. 

In  short,  Pacifism  aims  not  to  treat  the  symptoms,  but  to 
remove  the  causes. 


II 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
(a)  Definition 

This  does  not  mean  World  State  nor  United  States,  nor 
World  Federation  of  nations ; does  not  mean  the  dissolution  of 
all  nations  into  one  League  of  Humanity;  does  not  mean  the 
abolition  of  national  autonomy  nor  submission  under  one  cen- 
tralized power. 

But  it  means  a voluntary  co-operation  of  autonomous  nations 
for  their  common  interest,  a greater  efficiency  for  obtaining 
their  means  of  subsistence  and  a better  guarantee  for  their 
security  with  the  least  waste  of  energy,  on  account  of  this 
mutual  co-operation.  (A  substitution  of  the  ideal  of  might  by 
the  ideals  of  co-operation  and  mutual  obligations.) 

( b ) Row  is  this  to  be  obtained ? 

International  organization  cannot  be  capriciously  con- 
structed; its  growth  is  dependent  on  those  natural  laws  that 
determine  human  progress.  Mechanical  forces  have  built  and 
made  our  society.  They  lead  mankind  on  to  ever  higher  forms 
of  organization,  from  the  isolated  cave-dweller  to  modern 
world-empires  and  unions  of  nations,  and  finally  beyond  this 
toward  world  organization. 

The  process  of  international  organization  has  been  working 
for  a long  time.  The  entire  lack  of  organization  in  the  rela- 
tions between  states  long  ago  ceased  to  exist.  And  more 
and  more  and  with  increasing  acceleration  nations  have  be- 
come organized  and  dependent  upon  each  other.  Economics 
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have  expanded  into  world-economics.  World  trade  has  cre- 
ated international  credit,  world  markets  and  an  international 
interdependence  and  has  brought  about  an  inseparable  world- 
community  of  interests.  The  nations  have  formed  countless 
world-unions,  and  an  efficient  and  extensive  international  ad- 
ministration is  in  operation.  The  number  of  international 
treaties  and  agreements  concerning  economic,  social,  hygienic, 
political,  ethical,  legal  and  scientific  activities  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Public  world  congresses  for  the  management  of  the 
common  matters  of  civilization  have  become  permanent  insti- 
tutions. All  of  these  things  are  both  the  symptom  and  the 
evidence  of  the  constant  increase  of  international  organization 
that  will  gradually  replace  the  present  disorganization.* 

This  process  constitutes  the  problem  of  Pacifism. 

Pacifism  need  not  itself  create  international  organization. 
It  merely  has  to  recognize  it  and  to  call  attention  to  its  growth. 
It  merely  wants  to  lay  bare  this  natural  trend  of  development 
in  order  that  men  may  direct  their  actions  in  accordance  with  it 
and  thus  accelerate  the  process  of  organization.  (Catalytic 
reaction.) 


(c)  The  Effects 

The  transformation  of  international  life  will  result  in  a 
change  of  society.  In  such  degree  as  organization  supersedes 
disorganization,  crude  force  will  cease  to  play  a role  in  inter- 
national relations.  (One  sees  that  not  War  is  to  be  eliminated, 
but  its  causes.) 

Conflicts  between  nations  will  not  disappear,  any  more  than 
they  have  ceased  to  exist  between  individuals.  But  their  char- 
acter will  be  changed.  The  less  they  are  caused  by  disorgan- 
ization and  the  more  they  emanate  from  organization,  the 


*For  further  details  see  A.  H.  Fried’s  “Handbuch  der  Friedensbewe- 
gung,”  2nd  edition,  Vol.  i,  Chap.  3.  “Die  Organisation  des  Weltfriedens.” 
“Das  internationale  Leben  der  Gegenwart.”  (Teubner,  Leipzig,  Eng- 
lish translation  publ.  by  Holt,  New  York.)  “Annuaire  de  la  Vie  Inter- 
nationale” (Misch  & Thron,  Brussels),  which  comprises  the  constitu- 
tion, history  and  activities  of  all  existing  international  unions.  (See 
also  Bridgman,  World  Organization,  published  by  The  World  Peace 
Foundation,  Boston,  Mass.) 
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less  menacing  will  disputes  become  and  the  easier  will  it  be 
to  settle  them  by  the  application  of  reason. 


Ill 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES  WITHOUT  FORCE 

This  does  not  mean  to  replace  the  settlement  by  force 
through  settlement  by  law.  It  is  an  error  to  believe  that  under 
present  conditions  Pacifism  wants  to  settle  all  conflicts  between 
nations  by  arbitration  (as  most  of  these  conflicts  are  produced 
by  the  very  lack  of  organization  between  nations).  It  is  not  a 
question  of  doing  azvay  with  the  consequences  without  the 
causes  having  been  changed , and  therefore  not  of  creating  in- 
stitutions of  law  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations, 
but  rather  to  change  the  character  of  these  disputes  so  as  to 
make  possible  a settlement  through  rational  means*  This 
transformation  will  be  effected  through  the  growth  of  organ- 
ization between  states. 

Arbitration  is,  moreover,  only  one  way  of  settling  disputes 
without  force;  not  the  only  one.  The  most  preferable  way 
will  always  be  settlement  by  exchanging  advantages  and  by 
compromising,  particularly  during  the  present  period  of  transi- 
tion from  disorganization  to  organization.  The  more  these 
conflicts  assume  legal  character,  the  more  will  they  be  gov- 
erned and  decided  by  principles  of  law  so  that  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  institutions  of  law  (arbitration,  judicial 
settlement,  committees  of  investigation)  will  mean  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  procedure  of  settlement. 


* It  is  necessary  to  realize  that  the  casues  of  war  have  a twofold 
character.  Wars  may  result  from  a real  case  of  dispute,  or  simply  from 
a desire  for  conquest.  Disputes  always  have  some  legal  basis  and 
could  be  settled  by  principles  of  law  or  mutual  compromise.  Formerly, 
also  such  cases  were  settled  by  force,  but  to-day  practically  all  of  them 
are  settled  without  force.  Against  the  desire  for  conquest  there  is  no 
influence  of  law.  It  is  illegal  (anarchic)  in  its  nature.  It  may  be  pre- 
vented by  threat  or  repulsed  by  force.  But  the  application  of  force 
for  the  prevention  of  disorganized  force  is  not  war  in  the  modern 
sense.  (See  Chapters  V and  VI.) 
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IV 


“DISARMAMENT” 

The  mutual  competition  of  armaments  is  one  of  the  gravest 
consequences  of  the  disorganization  between  nations,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  most  visible  evidence. 

The  absence  of  security  by  mutual  guarantee  compels  every 
nation  to  seek  to  protect  itself  by  its  own  armaments,  and  this 
provokes  on  the  part  of  the  other  nations  counter-measures 
against  every  defensive  measure.  Thus  every  defensive  meas- 
ure of  one  nation  reacts  upon  others  and  creates  a new  menace 
to  the  nation  which  has  increased  its  armaments.  This  leads  to 
the  ruinous  and  never-ending  competition  of  armaments,  which 
exhausts  the  people  of  every  nation. 

These  endless  armament  increases  can  achieve  neither  abso- 
lute security  nor  peace  as  understood  by  Pacifism.  They  only 
make  the  outbreak  of  war  more  difficult,  but  they  can  merely 
serve  to  prolong  that  condition  that  has  been  characterized  as 
“no  war.”  (See  above,  Chapter  I.) 

Pacifism,  of  course,  does  not  think  of  accelerating  the 
elimination  of  the  present  international  disorganization  through 
disarmament , i.e.,  to  attempt  to  change  a cause  by  removing 
its  consequences.  To  the  Pacifist  the  competition  of  arma- 
ments is  but  a symptom  of  the  present  disorganization , which 
with  the  development  of  international  organization  will  gradu- 
ally disappear.  For  there  are  in  this  very  complex  problem 
various  grades  which  cannot  be  adequately  characterized  by 
the  word  “disarmament.”  We  must  distinguish  between  “Un- 
limited Competition  of  Armaments,”  “Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments,”  “Temporary  Standstill  of  Armaments,”  with  con- 
tinually growing  intervals,  “Reduction  of  Armaments”  and 
* Total  Disarmament.”  Pacifism  holds  both  extremes,  total 
disarmament  as  well  as  unlimited  competition  of  armaments, 
equally  senseless.  The  solution  lies  between  these  extremes, 
[n  proportion  to  the  development  of  international  organization 
will  the  single  intermediary  solutions  be  effected.  The  prob- 
lem for  the  present  is,  in  order  to  check  at  least  partly  the 
intolerable  waste  of  energy  through  stipulated  regulations,  to 
equalize  armaments. 
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V 


“WAR”  UNDER  THE  CONDITION  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Total  disarmament  is  not  thought  of,  not  even  when  inter- 
national organization  will  be  established.  For  even  then  the 
necessity  of  applying  physical  force  would  not  be  done  away 
with  any  more  than  it  is  within  the  nation  of  to-day.  The 
possibility  must  be  assumed  that  within  international  organ- 
ization nations  will  still  have  to  resist  attacks  from  less  civil- 
ized countries  which  refuse  to  join  or  which  must  of  necessity 
be  kept  out  of  it.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  nations  will  have 
to  defend  themselves  from  lawbreakers  within  the  community 
of  nations.  The  employment  of  force  will,  however,  become 
extremely  rare , but  should  it  nevertheless  prove  necessary,  it 
will  not  be  “war”  in  the  present  sense , if  only  because  it  will 
not  be  a supreme  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole  organism,  as 
war  is  to-day  for  the  nation.  It  will  only  be  made  by  the 
organs  established  for  this  purpose,  without  strongly  affecting 
the  normal  life  of  the  nation,  just  as  to-day  some  police  action 
does  not  affect  the  life  of  civilized  nations.  The  security  of 
organized  nations  will  be  absolutely  effected  through  precisely 
that  organization.  But  the  application  of  force  will  be  funda- 
mentally different  from  “war”  of  to-day . Force  will  serve 
law , and  not — as  in  war — substitute  for  it.  It  will  but  establish 
law,  without  violating  it,  and  therefore  leave  behind  no  hatred, 
nor  any  desire  for  revenge.  Application  of  force  will,  there- 
fore, never  be  a matter  of  glory,  but  merely  a simple  duty, 
and  thus  the  cult  of  force,  to  which  history  at  present  is  sub- 
servient will  totally  disappear.  It  will  no  longer  be  disorgan- 
ized force,  but  regulated  force . And  regulated  force  is  law. 
The  burglar  who  kills  the  man  in  the  street  exercises  anarchic 
force;  the  policeman  who  kills  the  burglar  practices  regulated 
force.  The  actions  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  they  are 
different  in  nature. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  mirage  of  “eternal  peace” 
is  not  found  in  the  program  of  Pacifism. 
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VI 


WHAT  IS  “WAR”? 

During  the  period  when  nations  were  isolated  units,  the 
business  of  politics  was  to  execute  the  will  of  the  nation  as 
against  the  outside.  It  was  carried  out  peacefully  so  long  as 
there  was  no  opposition ; by  force  when  there  was,  which  was 
the  usual  thing  under  a condition  of  total  disorganization  in 
the  relations  between  states.  War  was  a permanent  institution 
destined  to  carry  out  the  nations’  needs,  and  was  really,  as 
Clausewitz  defined  it,  “the  continuation  of  politics,  only  by 
other  means.”  In  the  present  time  of  increasing  and  almost 
accomplished  international  organization,  politics  have  become 
the  art  of  securing  the  various  interests  of  individual  nations 
in  such  a way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  common  interests  of 
all  other  nations.  War  is  no  longer  the  “continuation”  of  poli- 
tics, but  their  failure. 

War  has,  therefore,  to-day  ceased  to  be  an  institution;  it  is 
a condition  which  may  occasionally  occur  owing  to  the  lack  of 
the  establishment  of  international  order,  and  owing  to  that 
particular  disorganization  that  still  allows  individual  nations 
to  obtain  real  or  supposed  advantages  over  other  nations.  The 
condition  of  war  is  the  outcome  of  anarchic  motives. 

The  application  of  force  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  charac- 
terized by  war.  In  the  latter  we  can  see  working  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  force — attack  and  defense — which  equally  cre- 
ate that  complexity  of  conditions  which  make  themselves  felt 
as  evil  (waste  of  life  and  wealth,  devastating  diseases,  inter- 
ruption of  traffic  and  intercourse,  of  law,  economics,  etc.). 
The  one  is  the  application  of  force  emanating  from  disorgan- 
ized conditions,  and  the  other  that  of  the  regulated  force  op- 
posed to  it  for  its  control.  Only  he  who  applies  the  first  kind 
of  force  is  responsible  for  these  evils,  only  he  literally  “makes” 
war.  Not  he  who  resists  it.  The  action  due  to  this  disorgan- 
ized condition — not  necessarily  always  the  assailant’s — is  the 
primary  cause  of  war;  resistance  only  a secondary  form,  its 
complement.  (See  Chapter  V,  concerning  disorganized  and 
regulated  force.) 

“Preventive”  Pacifism,  in  its  fight  against  war,  is,  of  course, 
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ranged  against  the  underlying  causes  of  war,  i.e.,  application 
of  force  arising  from  disorganized  conditions ; not  against  the 
resistance  impelled  by  it,  which  is  but  its  consequence. 

But  as  a rule  it  is  exactly  this  secondary  form  of  war  that 
those  zvho  oppose 1 Pacifism  have  in  mind , because  they  think 
that  war  may  also  be  necessary  or  even  moral . But  what 
appears  necessary  or  moral  in  this  case  is  not  war  itself , but 
only  that  secondary  action , the  resistance  against  it;  this  pro- 
tection against  aggression  is,  therefore,  precisely  what  Pacifism 
seeks  to  achieve  through  the  more  rational  means  of  preven- 
tion. 


VII 

THE  NATION  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

The  misconceptions  as  to  the  nature  and  aims  of  Pacifism 
have  caused  the  reproach  of  an  anti-national  attitude,  espe- 
cially the  erroneous  assumption  as  if  it  were  a question  of 
limiting  the  armaments  merely  of  one’s  own  nation,  and  of 
the  so-called  “Peace  at  any  price,”  i.e.,  the  abandonment  of 
all  resistance  against  aggression,  of  opposition  to  armies  by 
principle.  Such  ideas  are  against  reason.  They  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  true  nature  and  aims  of  Pacifism.  Besides 
that,  for  many  people  with  strong  patriotic  feeling,  the  word 
“international”  includes  a significance  of  anti-national.”  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  conception  “international/*  in  its  true 
meaning,  plays  absolutely  no  part  in  Pacifism.  It  only  appears 
to  do  so  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it  in  our  terminology, 
and  because  it  is  used  rather  on  account  of  its  conciseness  and 
adaptability.  The  Pacifist  ideal  is  not  concerned  with  the 
relations  between  nationalities,  but  between  nations,  i.e.,  with 
the  governments  and  the  people  (often  of  mixed  nationalities), 
for  which  a term  like  “zwischenstaatlich,”  i.e.,  “as  between 
states”  or  “inter-governmental,”  would  be  more  expressive. 
The  union  between  states  that  is  in  question  should  serve,  first 
of  all,  to  secure  for  each  nation  advantages  which  it  could  not 
obtain  by  itself,  or  only  by  disproportionate  sacrifices.  “Inter- 
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lationalism,”  in  its  modern  sense,  is  therefore  not  an  anti- 
tational,  but  a very  national  conception;  its  true  meaning  is 
he  obtaining  the  highest  welfare  and  security  with  the  least 
paste  of  energy. 

The  main  reason  why  this  is  so  often  misunderstood  by  the 
»pponents  of  Pacifism,  and,  indeed,  why  they  often  denounce 
hese  patriotic  aims  as  being  unpatriotic,  is  that  they  still  look 
tpon  each  nation  as  a separate  unit,  incoherent,  self-contained 
nd  utterly  independent  of  other  nations ; therefore  they  con- 
ider  the  peace  movement  as  a force  working  exclusively  within 
heir  own  respective  countries. 

The  peace  movement  is  working  in  all  countries,  and,  whether 
t has  more  or  less  support  in  one  country  or  another,  it  is 
lways  based  upon  the  co-operation  of  all  civilized  nations, 
n asking  for  means  of  securing  world  peace,  the  creation  of 
nternational  order  and  the  abandonment  of  conquest,  it  does 
lot  expect  any  one  single  nation  to  fulfill  these  demands  while 
he  others  remain  deaf  to  them;  the  solution  of  the  problem 
an  only  be  achieved  by  common  action.  Thus  understood, 
hese  efforts  protect  every  nation  in  the  most  practical  and 
aost  “patriotic”  sense. 


VIII 

HUMAN  NATURE 

Not  struggle  is  to  be  eliminated,  but  only  its  crudest  form, 
ihysical  struggle.  This  is  a process  that  is  developing  almost 
utomatically ; the  whole  evolution  of  mankind  has  more  and 
nore  narrowed  the  plane  of  physical  force  and  replaced  it  by 
piritual  struggle.  To  contest  this  would  mean  to  contest  his- 
ory.  Only  between  nations  physical  force  is  still  applied, 
nd  even  there  not  without  certain  restrictions.  Psychic  force 
las  already  gained  a prominent  place.  Even  the  present  com- 
•etition  of  armaments  may  sometimes  be  called  “a  war  of 
lumbers,”  and,  therefore,  psychical  struggle.  As  a rule,  the 
'Ower  concentrated  in  the  armies  and  navies  is  not  exercised 
ny  more , but  merely  indicated,  as  with  a bank  the  paper  money 
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merely  indicates  its  actual  capital  lying  in  its  safes.  Struggle 
is  not  eliminated  through  its  refining;  this  only  makes  it  more 
complex  and  more  manifold.  And  the  more  it  becomes  com- 
plex, the  less  effective  will  physical  force  be,  and  only  struggle 
is  the  father  of  all  things ; not — as  one  so  readily  confuses  it — 
war , which  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  impediment  to 
progress . 

In  nature,  “struggle  for  existence”  is  never  carried  on  for 
the  extinction  of  its  own  species.  Among  all  living  beings  this 
tragic  destiny  may  only  be  observed  in  mankind. 

On  the  other  hand,  throughout  nature  the  law  of  “ mutual 
assistance”  prevails  among  the  same  species.  The  struggle 
for  existence  has  a justification  only  in  the  struggle  of  man 
against  nature  because  only  there  is  it  productive,  and  it  is 
exactly  this  struggle  that  drives  men  to  co-operation  and  to 
organization.  Thus  even  the  natural  <(law  of  struggle ” justi- 
fies pacifism. 

It  is  not  necessary,  as  skeptics  hold,  for  men  to  become 
“angels”  before  war  can  be  eliminated  from  international  rela- 
tions. They  only  need  to  be  what  they  are  by  nature:  egoists; 
but  egoists  who  must  first  learn  to  realize  their  true  interests. 

From  this  results  the  invalidity  of  the  objection  that  war  is 
ineradicable  because  it  is  grounded  in  “human  nature.”  But 
supposing  this  objection  were  justified:  Sexual  instinct  is  also 
grounded  in  human  nature . Nevertheless  society  knows  how 
to  protect  itself  when  some  one  oversteps  the  barriers  it  has 
erected  against  this  powerful  natural  instinct.  Nobody  would 
any  longer  excuse  sexual  criminals  by  pleading  “ natural 
laws.” 


IX 

EXTENT  AND  EFFECT  OF  THE  PACIFIST 
MOVEMENT 

The  extent  of  Pacifism  is  not  limited  to  the  societies  formed 
for  propagating  it  (peace  societies  and  similar  organizations). 
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These  are  but  the  visible  signs  of  a condition  that  is  due  to, 
and  inseparably  connected  with,  the  character  of  modern  civ- 
ilization. Everyone  who  works  in  the  direction  of  civilization 
promotes  pacifism.  Almost  all  our  modern  institutions  are 
means  to  its  realization.  The  number  of  those  working  in  the 
direction  of  Pacifism  is  immeasurable.  It  is  by  no  means 
identical  with  the  number  of  the  members  of  peace  organiza- 
tions. There  we  find  united  only  the  conscious  and  leading 
Pacifists.  But  besides  that,  there  are  the  great  masses  of 
unconscious  Pacifists  who  work  without  willing  it,  simply 
through  the  pressure  of  things  directing  them.  Then  there 
are  those  who,  though  convinced,  are  too  easy-going  to  take 
a leading  part.  The  opponents,  too,  are  co-workers,  for  their 
pressure  exacts  reaction. 

It  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  believe  that  the  Pacifist  or- 
ganizations had  been  founded  in  order  to  carry  the  peace 
idea  artificially  from  outside  into  our  present  time.  In  reality 
they  are  born  out  of  the  present  time  and  indicate  its  true 
tendency.  How  ridiculous,  therefore,  to  fight  the  peace  organ- 
izations ! As  if  one  should  destroy  the  thermometer  to  dimin- 
ish heat  or  cold! 

Nor  do  the  Pacifist  organisations  form  one  distinct  unit. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  “International  League  of  peace’’ 
extending  all  over  the  world,  as  some  people  think.  The  vari- 
ous Pacifist  organizations  are  created  by  the  various  political 
tendencies  of  our  time  and  have  the  physiognomy  and  char- 
acter of  the  different  elements  that  compose  them. 

According  to  the  different  principles  upon  which  they  are 
formed  or  to  the  different  viewpoints  which  they  put  into  the 
foreground  (as  religious,  scientific,  social,  philosophical  views) 
they  are  striving  for  various  goals  by  different  methods,  or 
they  confine  themselves  to  certain  partial  aims.  The  only 
thing  they  have  in  common  is : 

(1)  the  starting  point,  which  is  the  opposition  against  the 

present  system  of  international  relations; 

(2)  the  direction  of  their  efforts,  which  is  to  alter  that 

system. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  whole  of  Pacifism  can  never 
be  held  responsible  for  the  viewpoint,  activities  and  methods 
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of  each  of  the  single  organizations.  Pacifism  is  only  the 
highest  scientific  doctrine,  which  must  accord  with  the  actual 
state  of  politics. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  which  organiza- 
tion is  the  best  or  the  most  consistent  and  most  effective,  each 
of  them  being  adapted  to  a different  circle  and  therefore 
serving  their  cause  in  their  own  field,  and  not  in  that  of  an§ 
other  organization . Just  as  one’s  coat  must  be  cut  to  one’s 
own  measure,  and  one  universal  measure  for  humanity  would 
be  impossible,  so  must  the  nature  of  the  Pacifist  organization 
adapt  itself  to  the  various  material  and  spiritual  needs  of  men. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  a question  of  creating  the  one 
organization  that  applies  the  one  right  method  and  holds  to 
the  one  right  formal  aim,  but  rather  to  have  organizations 
adapted  for  all  measures  of  purpose  and  strength.  In  accord- 
ance to  the  moral : the  final  aim  is  nothing ; the  movement  is 
everything . 

One  must  not  believe  that  any  peace  organization  will  some 
day  bring  about  universal  peace  by  applying  a better  program 
or  a better  method.  This  will  not  be  achieved  by  a sudden 
acceptance  of  recommended  principles  of  any  branch  of  the 
general  movement;  but  by  a gradual  penetration  of  Pacifism 
into  the  national  mind  whereby  its  leading  men  often  uncon- 
sciously and  without  being  converted  will  begin  to  act  in 
accordance  to  Pacifism  after  others  have  worked  out  the  ideas 
of  Pacifism.  Universal  peace  will  come  about  through  an 
entire  change  of  ideas  and  of  estimation  of  advantages.  This 
general  change  of  ideas  will  be  effected  not  because  Pacifism 
has  put  forward  certain  claims,  but  solely  because  of  the  move- 
ment that  it  has  started,  the  thinking  that  it  has  awakened,  the 
discussion  for  and  against  its  claims  that  it  has  created.  Not 
the  uniformity  and  consistency  of  the  peace  programs,  nor  the 
number  of  subscribing  members  of  the  single  peace  societies 
will  effect  this  change,  but  the  strength,  the  power  and  the 
extent  of  the  whole  movement,  and  through  this  its  growing 
influence  and  acceleration. 
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X 


PEACE  “AT  ANY  PRICE’5 

In  order  to  express  a distinct  difference,  the  representatives 
of  the  peace  movement,  who  generally  had  been  called  “Peace 
Advocates,55  or  “Friends  of  Peace55  (“Friedens-freunde55), 
named  themselves  “Pacifists.55  For  there  is  a fundamental 
difference  between  being  a “Friend  of  peace55  and  a “Pacifist.55 
Every  normal  man  will  look  upon  war  as  evil,  and  will  agree 
to  the  desirability  of  peace  and  therefore  be  a “friend  of 
peace.”  Even  the  most  ardent  militarist  will  feel  this  way. 
But  that  does  not  yet  make  one  a “Pacifist55 ; first,  because  to 
the  mere  friend  of  peace  it  is  only  a question  of  having  “no 
war,55  which  differs  essentially  from  the  Pacifist  conception  of 
peace,  as  has  been  shown  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion. 
Moreover,  the  “friend  of  peace55  will  desire  a condition  with- 
out war  only  so  long  as  an  actual  conflict  or  some  real  or  sup- 
posed interests  of  his  own  people  do  not  impel  him  to  think 
Eat  a settlement  by  force  might  be  useful.  He  .will  be  a 
‘ friend  of  peace”  as  long  as  no  actual  war  is  in  prospect,  and 
is  long  as  his  desires  seem  satisfied . But  he  will  always  reckon 
with  war  as  a necessary  and  valuable  medium.  The  Pacifist, 
:o  whom  peace  means  not  merely  a pause  in  the  employment 
)f  force  between  two  wars,  but  the  substitution  of  international 
lisorder  by  international  order  and  law,  does  not  content  him- 
self to  being  solely  a “friend55  of  this  “peace,55  which  means  the 
)ause  between  wars,  but  seeks  to  create  means  and  guarantes 
hat  make  it  possible  to  avoid  application  of  force  precisely 
n case  that  serious  conflict  should  arise.  The  Pacifist  does  not 
:ontent  himself  to  love  peace  in  times  of  peace,  but  aims  to 
secure  international  order  for  the  case  of  conflict . 

This  attitude  appears,  of  course,  most  conspicuously  during 
imes  of  impending  conflict  when  public  opinion  is  stirred  to 
var.  Thus  the  Pacifists  have  borne  with  the  reproach  of  their 
>pponents,  that  they  wish  “ peace  at  any  price.”  This  reproach 
embodies  a stigma  of  lack  of  patriotism.  It  would  imply  that 
Dacifists  want  to  avoid  war  even  when  national  honor  and 
lational  interests  are  endangered.  It  creates  the  impression 
hat  Pacifists  are  guided  by  senseless  fanaticism,  just  as  the 
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fanatics  of  law  in  earlier  times  formulated  the  proposition, 
“Fiat  justitia,  pereat  mundus.”  Therefore,  the  Pacifists,  in 
their  struggle  to  avoid  war,  would  go  so  for  os  to  couse  o 
greater  evil.  This,  of  course,  would  be  illogical.  But  in  all 
striving  for  human  betterment,  logic  is  the  valve  which  pre- 
vents reason  from  becoming  nonsense,  benefit  from  becoming 
misery.  The  elimination  of  war  is  aimed  at  by  the  Pacifists 
only  to  secure  advantages  for  humanity.  This  regulates  the 
“price”  at  which  peace  shall  be  secured.  The  fact  that  we  ask 
for  peace  only  so  long  as  it  weans  on  advantage  over  war  is 
the  valve  that  automatically  prevents  the  Pacifist  aims  from 
falling  into  the  extreme  which  their  opponents  attribute  to 
them  by  accusing  them  of  aiming  at  “peace  at  any  price. . 

This  logic  has  but  to  be  comprehended.  The  adversaries  of 
Pacifism  who  cannot  or  will  not  understand  this  by  making 
such  reproaches  merely  seek  to  obtain  a freehand  for  inciting 
war,  which  has  already  been  interfered  with  seriously  through 
the  Pacifist  propaganda.  They  only  want  to  nullify  the  forces 
of  reason  that  are  working  for  peace  by  discrediting  them. 
The  slogan  “peace  at  any  price ” has  no  other  meaning  than  to 
protect  those  who  are  making  war  from  interference,  and  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  a few  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 


XI 


Tup  attitude  of  pacifism  toward  war 

H UNDER  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  DISORGANIZATION 


The  peace  movement  works  against  war  because  war  is  still 
possible  and  constantly  impending.  This  is  the  justification  of 
its  existence.  The  movement  would  be  superfluous  if  a condi- 
tion of  peace  were  assured.  . , ; , , , . 

Curiously  this  simple  truth  is  misunderstood  by  the  public 
to  an  incredible  extent.  For  it  is  precisely  during  a tim 
of  international  disturbance  and  of  impending  ajmed  confl 
that  the  peace  movement  is  called  untimely.  As  though  ti 
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work  for  peace  were  justified  only  when  its  breaking  appeared 
impossible ! The  fact  that  a crisis  exists  can  never  make  ap- 
pear unnecessary  the  efforts  to  prevent  it.  Hygienic  propa- 
ganda is  not  superfluous  because,  on  account  of  a lack  of 
proper  sanitary  precautions,  pestilences  actually  do  arise.  The 
demand  for  impregnation  of  inflammable  material  is  not  use- 
less because  fires  actually  do  break  out  because  no  such  pre- 
ventive measures  have  been  taken. 

The  wrong  conception  as  to  the  position  of  Pacifism  toward 
actual  war  may  be  due  to  the  superstitious  belief  that  war  is 
a natural  phenomena  beyond  human  control.  This  is  why 
Pacifists  are  usually  looked  upon  as  people  whose  attitude 
toward  this  alleged  inevitability  is  to  confine  themselves  to 
“loving”  and  “praising”  peace,  as  one  prefers  a smooth  sea 
to  a rough  sea  or  fine  weather  to  cloudburst.  In  the  same 
way  one  confines  oneself  to  regarding  Pacifists  as  people  who 
prefer  the  good  and  the  beautiful  to  the  bad  and  ugly,  but 
whom  one  has  to  pity  when  events  occur  which  are  no  more 
“good”  and  “beautiful”  and  which  are  therefore  believed  to 
be  very  disappointing  to  them.  Such  must  have  been  the 
trend  of  thought  of  the  high  official  who,  during  the  Balkan 
crisis,  said  to  me,  “/  would  not  like  to  be  a Pacifist  at  present ,” 
which  means,  of  course,  “I  only  want  to  be  a friend  of  fine 
weather  when  the  sun  shines,  because  otherwise  in  storm  and 
rain  I would  have  to  suffer  for  my  predelictions/’  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  show  how  distorted  this  view  is,  least  of  all  to 
those  who  have  read  the  foregoing  fundamental  argumen- 
tations. 

Then  there  are  those  who  make  Pacifists  responsible  when 
war  breaks  out.  They  cry  out  upon  us  emphatically  and 
accuse  us  of  hypocrisy  because  we  were  working  against  war 
only  in  time  of  so-called  peace,  when,  in  their  opinion,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  so.  They  do  not  know  that  one  cannot 
fight  actual  war,  that  one  must  change  the  causes  that  pro- 
voke it,  in  order  to  shun  the  outbreak  of  hell.  To  them  we 
say,  “We  are  not  firemen  zvhom  one  calls  in  to  put  out  a fire. 
We  are  but  the  supporters  of  a medium  for  fireproofing  zvhich 
by  timely  application  would  prevent  the  conflagration.” 
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PEACE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  WAR 


The  War  has  brought  forth  an  amazing  amount  of  litera- 
ture of  all  kinds.  Only  six  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  European  struggle  the  number  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets dealing  with  some  aspect  of  the  war,  in  English  alone, 
lad  surpassed  2,000.  Since  then  the  amount  of  publications 
has  increased  enormously  and  to-day  there  are  probably  over 
;,ooo  books  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  present  war. 

In  the  following,  I have  attempted  to  select  that  part  of 
:his  literature  which  deals  with  the  most  important  ques- 
tion resulting  from  the  war,  namely,  the  problem  of  prevent- 
ing a repetition  of  a similar  calamity  in  the  future  and  of 
establishing  permanent  peace.  In  compiling  this  bibliography, 
my  desire  is  not  only  to  enable  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
growth  of  the  peace  movement  to  follow  the  development  of 
constructive  pacifist  thought , stimulated  by  the  World  War, 
put  also  to  show  that  it  is  not  true — as  many  think — that  the 
peace  movement  is  dead. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  is  shown  in  a striking  man- 
ler  by  the  diversity  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  peace  litera- 
:ure  published  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  emphasis 
is  to  the  causes  of  the  war  and  the  final  solution  of  the  peace 
problem  is  laid  upon  entirely  different  standpoints  by  the  va- 
'ious  authors.  Among  the  supposed  causes  of  war  we  find: 
economic  conflict,  capitalism,  militarism,  imperialism,  prepared- 
ness, the  philosophy  of  force,  a lack  of  international  morality, 
nternational  disorganization  and  anarchy,  greed,  racial  differ- 
ences, a false  patriotism,  the  impractical  and  unscientific 
methods  of  conducting  international  relations,  or  even  the 
progress  of  science  itself,  the  fighting  instinct,  secret  diplo- 
macy, etc.,  etc.,  and,  accordingly,  the  various  authors  propose 
entirely  different  means  for  the  abolishment  of  war,  as  for 
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example : free-trade,  socialism,  education,  arbitration,  peace 
leagues,  economic  boycott,  military  force,  Christianity,  inter- 
national police  force,  neutralization  of  the  seas,  extension  of 
democracy,  woman  suffrage,  a referendum  by  the  people,  the 
“dynamic  arts  of  the  theatre'’  or  even  the  building  of  hos- 
pitals in  Japan  by  the  United  States  government.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  authors  agree,  however,  that  war  and  the  mili- 
tary system  of  the  world  can  and  must  be  done  away  with. 
The  crystallized  opinion  of  these  publications  coincides  with 
those  principles  for  which  the  organized  peace  movement  has 
stood  for  more  than  a hundred  years:  the  substitution  in 
international  relations  of  law  for  force , by  some  form  of 
agreement  between  nations,  a League  of  nations,  by  forming 
a World-Congress,  World-Court  and  World-Government.  By 
rival  military  force  alone  peace  cannot  be  maintained. 
This  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  by  history,  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  one  great  lesson  of  the  European  war.  With 
the  British  author,  H.  N.  Brailsford,  I believe  that  “by  force 
and  threats  we  shall  never  constitute  a League  that  will  have 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  Europe  behind  it.  Its  success 
must  depend  on  the  advantages  it  offers.” 

To  educate  the  world  to  a better  realization  of  these  ad- 
vantages— moral  and  material — has  been  and  always  will  be 
the  task  of  the  peace  movement ! * 

John  Mez. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


*A  previous  list  of  books  on  this  subject  has  been  published  in 
February,  1915:  The  War  and  Peace  Problem , Material  for  the  Study 
of  International  Polity  by  John  Mez.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  407  West  117th  Street,  New  York  City.  This  list  will 
be  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  International  Conciliation,  Postoffice  Substation  84,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Adler , Felix. — The  World  Crisis  and  Its  Meaning. 
New  York,  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  1915.  233  p.  $1*50 

An  elaborate  analysis  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  War 
discussing  various  aspects  involved  like  Imperialism,  National- 
ism, Social  Reform  and  ethical  development.  In  one  sense 
Dr.  Adler  believes  science  has  caused  the  war : “the  machine 
gun  is  the  companion  of  the  machine  loom.”  The  author 
is  rather  pessimistic  in  so  far  as  he  sees  “no  hope  for  perma- 
nent peace  at  present,”  but  believes  that  “a  new  conception 
among  the  enlightened  classes  of  all  nations  will  sooner  or 
later  be  carried  into  effect.” 

Angell,  Norman. — America  and  the  New  World  State. 
A Plea  for  American  Leadership  in  International  Organ- 
ization. New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1915.  305  p. 

$1.50 

In  this  book  the  author  of  “The  Great  Illusion”  discusses 
the  leading  role  the  United  States  should  play  after  the  war 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world. 

The  World's  Highway.  Some  notes  on  America’s 

relation  to  Sea  Power  and  non-military  sanctions  for  the 
law  of  nations.  New  York,  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
1915.  361  p.  $1.50 

Discusses  a plan  to  checkmate  future  wars  of  aggression 
bv  means  of  economic  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
offender.  An  aggressive  nation  according  to  this  plan  should 
be  cut  off  from  all  trade  and  financial  connections  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  the  boycott  should  be  made  effective 
by  sea-power.  The  author  believes  that  the  mere  existence 
of  a worldwide  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  an 
economic  boycott  against  an  aggressive  nation  would  be  the 
best  possible  preventive  of  future  wars. 

Atkins , Gains  Glenn. — The  Maze  of  the  Nations  and  the 
Way  Out.  New  York,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
1915.  128  p.  75  cts. 

Prize  essay  of  the  “Church  Peace  Union.” 

Babson,  Roger  W . — The  Future  of  World  Peace.  A book 
of  charts  and  economic  facts  for  Americans.  Boston, 
Babson’s  Statistical  Organization  (Incorporated).  1915. 
142  p.  75  cts. 

A well-written  and  interesting  book,  but  over-emphasizing 
the  economic  causes  of  war,  and  their  removal  as  a factor  in 
establishing  peace. 
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Benson , Allan  L. — A Way  to  Prevent  War.  Appeal  to 
Reason,  Girard,  Kansas,  1915.  180  p.  $1.00 

A sincere  statement  of  the  case  against  war  from  the  So- 
cialist viewpoint,  proposing  a war-referendum  by  the  peo- 
ple in  order  to  prevent  war  and  opposing  the  “capitalist 
peace  movement,”  but  rather  limited  in  its  outlook  upon 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  involved  in  pacifism. 

Brailsford , Henry  Noel — The  War  of  Steel  and  Gold:  A 
Study  of  the  Armed  Peace.  London,  G.  Bell  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  1914.  317  p. 

Cheap  edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  and  appendix. 
London,  1915.  2 s.  net  (50  cts.) 

This  book,  published  a few  months  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  deals  very  effectively  with  the  madness  of  the 
political  situation  of  Europe  with  its  Balance  of  Power  and 
Armed  Peace,  from  the  pacifist  viewpoint.  “It  is  not  enough 
to  desire  peace.  The  generation  which  attains  peace  will  have 
won  it  by  an  intellectual  passion.  . . . Let  a people  once  per- 
ceive for  what  purpose  its  patriotism  is  prostituted  and  its 
resources  misused,  and  the  end  is  already  in  sight.”  The 
author  does  not  believe  in  the  use  of  force  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Federal  League  of  Nations.  He  says : “By  force 
and  threats  we  shall  never  constitute  a League  that  will  have 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  Europe  behind  it.  Its  success 
must  depend  on  the  advantages  it  offers.” 

Cannon , Walter  B. — Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger, 
Fear  and  Rage.  An  account  of  recent  researches  into 
the  function  of  emotional  excitement.  New  York  and 
London,  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  1915.  xiii  and  31 1 p. 

$2.00  net. 

Contains  a very  interesting  final  chapter  on  “alternative 
satisfactions  for  the  fighting  emotions.” 

Crane,  Frank . — War  and  World  Government.  New  York, 
John  Lane  Company,  1915.  $1.00 

A volume  of  Peace  editorials,  advocating  an  International 
Peace  Court  commanding  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world. 

Eliot , Charles  W. — The  Road  Toward  Peace:  A Contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  causes  of  the  European  War  and 
of  the  means  of  preventing  War  in  the  Future,  pp.  XIV, 
228.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  & Co., 
1915.  Net,  $1.00 

This  little  volume  consists  of  a number  of  addresses,  let- 
ters and  reports  of  the  distinguished  President  Emeritus  of 
Harvard  University. 
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Fayle,  C.  Ernest. — The  Great  Settlement.  With  a prefa- 
tory note  by  Viscount  Esher.  With  maps.  London,  V/., 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1915. 

American  edition:  New  York,  Duffield  & Company,  1915. 
309  p.  $1.50 

The  first  and  so  far  the  most  complete  book  attempting 
“to  present  a survey  of  the  problems  of  the  war  and  the 
settlement  as  a whole  and  to  found  upon  that  survey  an  in- 
quiry into  the  practical  prospects  of  establishing  some  such 
understanding  between  the  European  nations  as  shall  pre- 
serve us  from  a repetition  of  the  events  of  last  summer.” 

The  value  of  this  very  able  book  consists  in  the  thorough  ap- 
plication of  pacifist  theories  to  the  issues  of  the  present  war 
and  forms  a good  starting  point  for  the  discussion  of  the 
tremendous  problems  involved  in  spite  of  the  author’s  un- 
timely anticipation  of  the  complete  victory  of  the  Allies.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  author  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  finally  peace  will  only  be  secured  by  some  form 
of  international  force,  a similar  contention  as  held  by  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace.  The  seven  chapters  of  the  book 
have  the  following  titles : I.  The  necessity  of  a settlement.  II. 

The  origins  of  the  War.  III.  The  principles  of  the  settle- 
ment. IV.  The  territorial  problems  of  the  settlement.  V. 
Colonial  questions  of  the  settlement.  VI.  Economic  factors 
of  the  settlement.  VII.  The  Europe  of  to-morrow. 

Fried , Alfred  H. — Europaische  Wiederherstellung.  Zurich 
(Switzerland),  Orell  und  Fiissli,  1915.  139  p.  50  cts. 

This  book  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  restoration  of 
Europe  after  the  War  is  a well-written  application  of  pacifism 
to  the  issues  of  the  war  by  the  prominent  German  peace 
worker.  He  argues  that  in  the  complicated  conditions  of 
modern  life,  the  international  anarchy  which  has  characterized 
the  relations  of  states  made  war  sooner  or  later  inevitable; 
and  that  wars  can  only  be  avoided  by  international  organiza- 
tion. As  a first  step  he  suggests  the  formation  of  a European 
Cooperative  Union  (Zweckverband),  modelled  after  the  Pan- 
American  Union  but  more  active,  which  would  tend  to  a reali- 
zation of  the  actual  interdependence  of  the  nations.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Lewis  S.  Gannett  will  appear  early  in  1916. 

Gitlick,  Sidney  L. — The  Fight  for  Peace:  An  aggressive 
campaign  for  American  churches.  New  York,  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  1915.  192  p.  75  cts. 

An  appeal  to  the  churches  to  take  part  in  promoting  world- 
peace.  The  book  contains  interesting  chapters  on  the.  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  far  East,  Asiatic  im- 
migration, admission  and  naturalization  of  aliens. 

Hansbrough,  Henry  Clay. — War  and  Woman  : An  exposition 
of  man’s  failure  as  a harmonizer.  New  York,  Duffield 
& Co.,  1915.  121  p.  $i.co 
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What  the  title  indicates.  The  author  advocates  the  reliance 
upon  women  to  prevent  wars,  the  abolishment  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  contraction  of  alliances  and  peace  treaties 
for  national  safety. 

Hirst , Francis  W. — The  Political  Economy  of  War. 
E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  New  York,  1915.  327  p.  $2.00 

In  this  book  the  editor  of  The  Economist,  of  London,  gives 
an  excellent  economic  history  of  the  chief  wars  of  the  last 
200  years,  including  the  present  war.  It  is  particularly  suit- 
able for  the  study  of  the  economics  of  war  in  general,  war- 
loans,  etc. 

Flobson , John  A. — Towards  International  Government. 
216  p.  George  Allen  & Unwin,  Ltd.,  Ruskin  House,  40 
Museum  Street,  London,  W.  C.,  1915* 

American  Edition:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1915* 

216  p.  $1.00 

One  of  the  best  discussions  published  in  book-form  on  Con- 
structive Peace  and  problems  like : A League  of  Peace,  A Basis 
of  Confederation,  International  Court  and  Council,  Interna- 
tional Force,  Economic  Boycott,  The  Social  Contract  of  Na- 
tions, etc.  “At  the  present  stage  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  try  to  get  the  largest  number  of  # thoughtful  people 
to  form  clear,  general  ideas  of  better  international  rela- 
tions and  to  desire  their  attainment”  (from  the  preface). 

Jefferson , Charles  Edward. — Christianity  and  Interna- 
tional Peace:  Six  lectures  at  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  in  February,  1915,  on  the  George  A.  Gates  Memo- 
rial Foundation.  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co., 
1915.  287  p.  Net,  $1.25 

A very  vigorous  presentment  of  the  peace  problem  well 
worth  reading.  I quote  but  a few  sentences : “The  longer 
one  ponders  the  matter,  the  more  mysterious  it  becomes  that 
professing  Christians  have  never  in  the  mass  taken  a bold 
stand  against  war.”  . . . “The  principle  of  union  of  church  and 
state  has  worked  disastrously  in  Christian  history.”  . . . “The 
church  in  all  lands  has  failed  lamentably  to  do  its  full  duty.” 

. . . “For  many  years  the  impotency  of  organized  Christianity 
in  the  realm  of  world  politics  has  been  an  open  scandal.” 

Jordan , David  Starr. — War  and  the  Breed,  The  Relation  of 
War  to  the  Downfall  of  Nations.  Boston,  The  Beacon 
Press,  1915.  265  p.  $i*35 

This  book  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  concise  work  of 
the  well-known  biologist,  educator,  pacifist  and  chancellor 
of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University.  “The  certainty  that  war 
leads  toward  racial  decadence  by  the  obliteration  of  the  most 
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virile  elements,  these  being  thereby  left  unrepresented  in 
heredity,  is  becoming  widely  accepted  as  the  crucial  argu- 
ment against  the  War  System  of  the  World.”  The  same 
topic  has  been  treated  by  the  author  in  two  previous  books, 
“The  Blood  of  the  Nation”  and  “The  Human  Harvest,”  but 
the  present  volume  has  been  entirely  rewritten.  A special 
chapter  with  the  title  “Does  Human  Nature  Change?’’  is 
especially  instructive  to  all  those  who  indulge  in  the  fatalistic 
belief  in  the  unchangeability  of  human  nature  and  the  conse- 
quent futility  of  the  peace  movement. 

The  Ways  to  Lasting  Peace.  Presidential  address  de- 
livered at  the  International  Peace  Congress,  held  at  San 
Francisco,  October  10-13,  1915.  Indianapolis,  Bobbs 
Merrill  Company,  1916.  75  cts. 

A survey  and  analysis  of  the  various  peace  programs  pro- 
posed for  a permanent  settlement  of  the  War. 

Krehbiel,  Edzvard  B— War  and  Society.  (Will  be  published 
early  in  1916.) 

A systematic  statement  in  synopsis  form  of  I.  the  present 
competitive  system  of  nations  with  its  concomitant  merits, 
weaknesses  and  fallacies;  II.  the  transformation  of  civiliza- 
tion in  certain  particulars  which  fundamentally  alter  the  func- 
tion of  force;  and,  III.  the  various  projects  and  forces  seeking 
to  remodel  society  so  as  to  eliminate  the  faults  of  our  present 
system  and  to  bring  it  into  agreement  with  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Each  section  is  accompanied  by  references  to  the  best 
literature.  The  book  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  whole  anti-war  movement,  and  is  for  the  use 
of  college  classes,  international  polity  clubs,  peace  study  clubs, 
Women’s  Clubs,  and  for  all  who  wish  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  this  subject. 

League  to  Enforce  Peace  (American  Branch).  Printed  by 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  507  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  1915.  65  p. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  speeches  and  addresses 
made  at  the  Independence  Hall  Conference  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, Bunker  Hill  day  (June  17th,  1915),  the  Platform 
and  a History  of  the  Conference,  written  by  William  H. 
Short,  Secretary.  The  President  of  the  League  is  William 
Howard  Taft.  The  main  new  phase  of  this  movement  is 
that  the  members  of  the  proposed  League  of  nations  “shall 
jointly  use  forthwith  both  their  economic  and  military  forces 
against  any  one  of  their  number  that  goes  to  war,  or  com- 
mits acts  of  hostility,  against  another  of  the  signatories  be- 
fore any  question  arising  shall  be  submitted  to  a council 
of  conciliation  for  hearing,  consideration  and  recommenda- 
tion. 
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Lippmann , Walter. — The  Stakes  of  Diplomacy.  New  York, 
Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1915.  235  p.  Net,  $1.25 

This  book  is  an  extremely  well-written  discussion  of  the 
relations  between  nationalism,  commercial  interests  and  diplo- 
macy. In  his  criticism  of  the  pacifist  movement  the  author, 
however,  is  not  entirely  just.  The  notion  that  the  weak 
backward  state  is  the  “chief  cause  of  international  friction 
because  of  its  temptation  to  imperialism”  is  interesting  but 
not  in  accordance  with  facts  as  regarded  by  scientific  pacifism. 

To  call  those  who  proposed  concrete  improvements  in  the 
diplomacy  about  Africa,  etc.,  “the  true  peacemakers”  and 
practically  to  ignore  all  other  causes  of  war,  like  the  prevail- 
ing philosophy  of  force  or  the  armaments  of  the  great  powers 
with  the  resulting  fear,  distrust  and  rivalry,  shows  the  au- 
thor’s limited  outlook  upon  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
of  war  and  peace  in  spite  of  his  versatile  brilliancy. 

Lynch , Frederick . — The  Last  War:  A Study  of  Things 
Present  and  Things  to  Come.  118  p.  75  cts. 

The  Peace  Problem:  The  Task  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. With  an  introduction  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  127  p. 

75  cts. 

Both  volumes  published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company, 
New  York,  1915. 

These  two  little  books  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Church 
Peace  Union  constitute  a very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
peace  literature,  especially  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

MacKaye,  Percy. — A Substitute  for  War.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Irving  Fisher  and  with  prefatory  letters  by 
Viscount  Bryce  and  Norman  Angell.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1915.  55  p.  50  cts. 

“In  order  to  make  peace  more  ‘handsome’  than  war  and  to 
create  a more  magnificent  symbol  for  peace  than  the  ‘anaemic 
peace-dove’  the  author  suggests  in  a strikingly  interesting 
manner  that  the  ‘moral  equivalent’  of  war  can  be  made  fas- 
cinating and  effectual  by  utilizing  (and  perhaps  only  by  utiliz- 
ing) the  dynamic  arts  of  the  theatre  to  give  it  symbolic 
expression,” 

Marshall , Henry  Rutgers. — War  and  the  Ideal  of  Peace: 
A Study  of  those  characteristics  of  man  that  result  in 
War,  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  controlled. 
New  York,  Duffield  & Co.,  1915.  234  p.  $1*25  net 

The  author  deals  with  the  “mysteries”  leading  to  war.  “If 
man  is  to  gain  in  real  nobility  he  must  at  all  hazards  learn 
to  curb  his  fighting  tendencies  by  the  full  control  of  all  that 
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makes  for  war;  and  that  is  for  us  an  urgent  duty  to  use  our 
every  effort  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  the  very  broadest 
form  of  the  Ideal  of  Peace.” 

Mitchell , P . Chalmers. — Evolution  and  the  War.  New 
York,  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  1915.  144  p.  $1.00 

The  “natural  law  of  evolution”  is  frequently  mentioned 
among  the  supposed  fundamental  causes  of  war.  In  this  book 
a leading  English  biologist  undertakes  to  showT  that  this  mili- 
taristic belief  is  wrong  and  that  the  laws  governing  human 
conduct  are  entirely  different. 

Nasmyth,  George  W. — Social  Progress  and  the  Darwinian 
Theory:  A Study  of  Force  as  a Factor  in  Human  Rela- 
tions. New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1915.  $1.50 

A critical  study  of  the  philosophy  of  force  which  claims  to 
find  a scientific  foundation  in  the  application  to  human  so- 
ciety  of  Darwin’s  theory  of  “the  struggle  for  existence”  and 
the  “survival  of  the  fittest,”  etc.  This  so-called  “Social  Dar- 
winism,” the  belief  that  collective  homicide  is  the  cause  of 
human  progress,  however,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
ideas  of  Darwin  himself,  who  bases  his  whole  theory  of 
social  progress  upon  justice  and  the  moral  law. 

The  author  predicts  an  intellectual  revolution  as  the  result 
of  the  war,  which  is  demonstrating  the  economic,  social,  and 
moral  futility  of  force  to  promote  the  welfare  of  nations. 

He  points  out  the  immense  advance  which  may  be  expected 
through  the  overthrow  of  the  philosophy  of  force  and  the 
establishment  of  a true  theory  of  human  relationships,  in 
accordance  with  the  social  philosophy  of  Darwin,  Kropotkin, 
and  Novicow. 

Perris , G.  H. — The  War  Traders.  National  Peace  Council, 

167  St.  Stephen’s  House,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W.  ; 
The  Chancery  Lane  Press,  Rolls  Passage,  E.  C.,  1914. 

168  p.  Obtainable  from  the  American  Peace  Society, 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Postpaid,  30  cts. 

A remarkable  little  volume  showing  the  tremendous  in- 
fluence of  armament-firms  and  war-traders  on  politics,  pre- 
paredness and  war-scares.  In  the  preface  the  author  says : 
“War  does  not  pay  the  nations.  But  war  panics  and  prepara- 
tions do,  all  the  time  and  on  an  enormous  scale,  pay  powerful 
groups  of  men  in  each  nation ; and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  real  peace  will  be  achieved  till  this  association  of  political 
power  and  the  private  trade  in  arms  is  broken.”  This  book 
was  published  a short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

It  is  the  first  full  account  of  the  interconnection  between 
war-traders,  armament-manufacture  and  private  profit  and 
government  and  stimulated  patriotism. 

The  armament  problem  and  problems  like  the  nationaliza- 
tion or  internationalization  of  armament-  and  ammunition- 
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factories  and  the  question  of  international  war-trade  has  al- 
ready during  the  war  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions,  and  will  be  so  far  more  in  the  future,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States.  This  excellent  study  is  therefore 
indispensable  for  anybody  working  for  peace  or  even  desirous 
fully  to  understand  what  forces  have  been  at  work  in  bring- 
ing about  the  present  war. 

Plater , Charles. — A Primer  of  Peace  and  War.  The  prin- 
ciples of  international  morality.  Edited  for  the  Catholic 
Social  Guild,  New  York.  P.  J.  Kenedy  Sons,  44  Bar- 
clay St.,  1915.  282  p.  80  cts. 

An  “exposition  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  war,”  “reject- 
ing alike  the  extremes  of  militarism  and  pacifism.”  The  book 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a general  discussion  of  “inter- 
national morality”  without  pacifistic  conviction  or  vision.  The 
author  maintains  that  “there  ‘must’  occur  from  time  to  time 
instances  of  unjust  and  obstinate  invasions  of  genuine  rights,” 
and  that  war  “remains  the  final  means  of  preventing  earth 
from  becoming  a pandemonium  and  humanity  from  lapsing 
into  the  brute.” 

Ritter , William  E. — War,  Science  and  Civilization.  Bos- 
ton, Sherman  French  & Co.,  1915.  125  p.  $1.00 

A condemnation  of  War  as  being  “unscientific.”  The 
author,  a biologist  at  the  University  of  California,  suggests 
“a  peaceful  reapportionment  of  territorial  possessions  on 
the  basis  of  each  nation’s  actual  needs” — overlooking,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  with  the  establishment  of  a real  peace 
nations  will  probably  no  more  feel  any  need  for  territorial 
expansion  than  does  the  State  of  New  York  to-day. 

Shumaker , E . Ellsworth , Ph.D. — The  World  Crisis  and  the 
Way  to  Peace.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1915. 
no  p.  75  cts. 

A very  ably  written  volume  making  plain  that  with  the 
present  war  civilization  is  at  stake.  “We  should  not  only 
pray  for  peace  but  do  something  at  the  same  time.  Prayer 
without  action  does  not  amount  to  very  much.” 

Walling , William  English. — The  Socialists  and  the  War. 
New  York,  Henry  Holt  & Company,  1915.  500  p. 

$1.50  net. 

“A  carefully  selected  documentary  statement  of  the  posi- 
tion toward  the  war  of  Socialists  of  all  countries.  This  book 
explains  to  the  careful  pacifist  why  it  is  that  Socialism,  “the 
only  people’s  peace-movement,”  which  “supports  a war  of 
defense  but  not  a war  of  aggression”  is  bound  to  fail  when- 
ever a government  chooses  to  tell  its  people  that  a war  is 
“defensive.” 
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Wehberg,  Hans. — Das  Papsttum  und  der  Weltfriede: 
Untersuchungen  iiber  die  weltpolitischen  Aufgaben  und 
die  volkerrechtliche  Stellung  des  Papsttums.  M.-Glad- 
bach  (Germany)  Volksvereins-Verlag,  1915.  131  p. 

M1.80  (50  cts.) 

A study  of  the  role  of  the  Papacy  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 

Woods , Frederick  Adams  and  Baltzly,  Alexander. — Is  War 
Diminishing?  A study  of  the  Prevalence  of  War  in 
Europe  from  1450  to  the  present  day.  Boston,  Mass., 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1915.  105  p.  $1.00  net. 

A rather  interesting  and  careful  study  showing  by  lengthy 
statistics  and  graphical  charts  that  the  number  of  wars  is 
diminishing;  the  arithmetic  procedure  of  simply  “counting 
up  the  years  of  war  for  each  half-century,,,  however,  cannot 
be  accepted  as  a scientific  treatment  of  the  subject. 

War  Obviated  by  an  International  Police.  The  Hague, 
Martinus  Nijhoff,  1915.  223  p. 

An  interesting  collection  of  essays  and  opinions  on  pacifism 
by  various  European  and  American  authors. 

Problems  of  Readjustment  After  the  War.  By  various 
authors.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  1915.  186  p. 

$1.00  net. 

Contents:  I. — The  War  and  Democracy,  by  Albert  B . 
Hart ; II. — An  Economic  Interpretation  of.  War,  by  Edwin 
K.  A.  Seligman ; III. — The  Crisis  in  Social  Evolution,  by 
Franklin  H.  Giddings ; IV. — The  Relation  of  the  Individual 
to  the  State,  by  W estel  W.  Willoughby;  V. — The  War  and 
International  Law,  by  George  Grafton  Wilson;  VI. — The  War 
and  International  Commerce  and  Finance,  by  Emory  R.  John- 
son; VII. — The  Conduct  of  Military  and  Naval  Warfare,  by 
Casper  F.  Goodrich. 

Report  of  the  Twenty-First  Annual  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  May  19, 
20  and  21,  1915.  Published  by  the  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference on  International  Arbitration,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y., 
1915.  196  p. 

Can  be  obtained  from  The  American  Peace  Society,  Colo- 
rado Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C.,  for  the  price  of  the  postage. 
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FICTION  AND  DRAMA 


Brownell,  Atherton. — The  Unseen  Empire.  A peace  play 
in  four  acts.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1914. 

77  p.  $1-50 

Dix,  Beulah  Marie. — The  Moloch.  Somerset  Publishing  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  1915. 

An  impressive  war-play  showing  the  entire  futility  of  War, 
its  horrors  and  irrelevance  as  a determiner. 

Newton,  W Douglas. — War.  Preface  by  Robert  Hugh  Ben- 
son and  introduction  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  Dodd,  Mead 
& Co.,  New  York,  1915.  236  p.  $1.50 

A horrible  story  of  war. 

Noyes,  Alfred. — Rada:  A Drama  of  War  in  One  Act.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  Oct.,  1914.  31  p.  60  cts. 

Palmer,  Frederick.  The  Last  Shot.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1914.  517  p.  $1.50 

An  excellently  written  War-story. 

Trask,  Katrina . In  the  Vanguard.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1913.  148  p.  75  cts. 

An  impressive  three-act  peace  play. 

Wentworth,  Marion  Craig.  War  Brides.  Century  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  1915.  75  cts. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  and  successful  war-plays,  acted 
by  Madam  Nazimova. 
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PERIODICALS  AND  MAGAZINES 


1.  The  Advocate  of  Peace.  Official  organ  of  the  American 

Peace  Society,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Annual  subscription,  including  membership  of  American 
Peace  Society.  $1.00 

2.  Blatter  fur  Zwiscilenstaatliche  Organisation,  pub- 

lished by  Dr.  Alfred  LI.  Fried,  Zurich,  Orell  Fiissli  & Co., 
monthly  War-edition  of  the  “ Fried  cnswarte,”  formerly 
published  in  Germany.  Annual  subscription,  $1.00 

3.  The  Independent,  Weekly  Magazine  (Editor  Hamilton 

Holt),  1 19  W.  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Annual  subscription,  $3.00 

Gives  valuable  records  of  the  war  and  has  been  prominent 
in  promoting  the  idea  of  a “Peace  League  of  Nations.” 

4.  The  New  Republic:  A Journal  of  Opinion.  Published 

weekly  (421  West  21st  Street,  New  York  City). 

Annual  subscription,  $4.00 

Contains  excellent  comments  on  the  war  and  valuable 
contributions  on  constructive  pacifist  thought. 

5.  “War  and  Peace.”  Published  in  London,  S.  W.,  29  Char- 

ing Cross,  by  “War  and  Peace,  Ltd.” 

Post  free,  $1.00  a year 

6.  International  Polity  News.  Issued  monthly  by  The 

Federation  of  International  Polity  Clubs,  40  Mount  Ver- 
non Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

7.  The  Cosmopolitan  Student:  Official  Organ  of  the  Cor- 

da  Fratres  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs.  Pub- 
lished monthly  during  the  academic  year.  38  Crescent 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Annual  subscription,  $1.00 

For  other  Peace-Periodicals  and  Magazines  see : International- 
ism, a list  of  current  periodicals  selected  and  annotated 
by  Frederick  C.  Hicks.  American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation,  Substation  84,  New  York  City. 

Free  on  application. 
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PAMPHLETS 


I.  Pamphlets  issued  by  the  Dutch  Committee  uThe  European 
Federation ” (may  be  obtained  free  from  Nico  van  Such- 
telen,  Secretary,  Blaricum,  Netherlands). 

1.  The  Only  Solution:  A European  Federation. 

2.  Europe  United. 

(Both  by  Nico  van  Suchtelen.) 

3.  To  the  Citizens  of  the  Belligerent  States. 

By  Prof.  G.  Hymans,  Ph.D. 

II.  Pamphlets  published  by  The  Union  of  Democratic  Con- 
trol, 37  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. : 

No.  I. — The  Morrow  of  the  War.  Explaining  the 
Policy  of  the  Union. 

No.  II. — Shall  this  War  End  German  Militarism? 
By  Norman  Angell. 

No.  III. — War — The  Offspring  of  Fear.  By  Hon. 
Bertrand  Russell. 

No.  IV. — The  Origins  of  the  Great  War.  By  H.  N. 
Brailsford. 

No.  V. — Parliament  and  Foreign  Policy.  By  Arthur 
Ponsonby,  M.P. 

No.  VI. — The  National  Policy. 

No.  VII. — The  International  Industry  of  War. 

No.  VIII. — War  and  the  Workers.  By  J.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  M.P. 

No.  IX.— Why  We  Should  State  Terms  of  Settle- 
ment. 

No.  X. — Towards  an  International  Understanding. 

Being  the  opinions  of  some  allied  and  neu- 
tral writers. 

No.  XI. — Women  and  War.  By  H.  M.  Swanwick. 

No.  XII. — The  Polish  Question.  By  A Pole. 

No.  XIII. — The  Prussian  in  Our  Midst.  By  Norman 
Angell. 

No.  XIV. — The  Balance  of  Power. 

Price  id.  each  post  free,  ijd. 
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III.  War  and  Peace  Pamphlets: 

1.  Can  Trade  be  Captured?  By  Norman  Angell. 

2.  What  about  Norman  Angell  Now?  By  Gerald 
Roberts. 

May  be  obtained  from  The  Manager,  War  and  Peace, 
Ltd.,  29  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W.  id.  each 

IV.  Pamphlets  published  by  the  German  Union  New  Father- 
land  (Bund  “Neues  Vaterland”),  Berlin,  W.  50  Tauent- 
zienstr.  9. 

A series  of  8 pamphlets  in  German,  opposing  the  spirit 
of  hatred  and  of  conquest  and  working  for  a Federation  of 
Nations  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights,  freedom  and  justice. 

V.  Pamphlets  published  by  the  Church  Peace  Union , 70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York: 

1.  The  Cause  of  War.  By  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Jefferson,  D.D. 

2.  The  Midnight  Cry.  By  Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer, 
D.D. 

3.  The  Scourge  of  Militarism.  By  Rev.  Peter  Ainslie, 
D.D. 

4.  Europe’s  War,  America’s  Warning.  By  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Macfarland,  Ph.D. 

5.  The  Way  to  Disarm.  By  Hamilton  Holt,  LL.D. 

6.  The  Church’s  Mission  as  to  War  and  Peace.  By 
Junius  B.  Remensnyder,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

7.  Might  or  Meekness.  By  Rev.  William  Pierson  Mer- 
rill, D.D. 

8.  The  Church  and  the  Ideal.  By  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Lawrence,  D.D. 

9.  America  and  the  Asiatic  World.  By  Prof.  Shailer 
Mathews. 

10.  America,  Christianity  and  Peace;  A New  Year’s 
Message;  The  Triumphs  of  Peace;  The  Advan- 
tages of  Arbitration.  By  James  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
in  preparation  : 

1.  After  the  War — What?  By  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
D.D. 

2.  The  United  Church  and  the  Terms  of  Peace.  By 
Rev.  Frederick  Lynch,  D.D. 

3.  Adequate  Armaments.  By  Prof.  William  I.  Hull. 
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VI.  Pamphlet  Series  on  The  New  Internationalism.  By 
Jay  William  Hudson.  Published  by  Massachusetts  Peace 
Society,  31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  1915: 

1.  What  is  the  New  Internationalism? 

2.  The  Arithmetic  of  War. 

3.  Agencies  for  Promoting  World  Order. 

4.  A Practical  International  Program. 

5.  America's  International  Ideals. 

These  pamphlets  have  been  prepared  especially  for  those 
who  wish  a comprehensive  statement  in  simple  language  of 
what  the  International  Peace  movement  of  to-day  means. 
They  are  particularly  adapted  for  Reading  Circles.  Single 
copies  live  cents.  Price  in  quantities  on  application. 

VII.  Pamphlet  published  by  the  American  League  to  Limit 
Armaments,  43  Cedar  Street,  New  York  City. 

Mobilize  Against  Militarism  in  America:  Memo- 
randum of  Points  in  Opposition  to  the  Increase  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time. 

VIII.  Pamphlets  and  leaflets  published  by  the  American  Peace 
Society,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A list  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

IX.  Pamphlets  and  leaflets  published  by  the  World  Peace 
Foundation,  40  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

X.  Pamphlets  published  by  the  American  Association  for 
International  Conciliation;  Substation  84  (407  West 
117th  Street),  New  York  City. 

Nos.  1-85  (April,  1907,  to  December,  1914).  Including  papers  by 
Baron  d’Estournelles  de  Constant,  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  Elihu  Root, 
Barrett  Wendell,  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Seth  Low,  William  James, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Pope  Pius  X,  Heinrich  Lammasch,  Norman  Angell, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Lord  Haldane  and  others.  A list 
of  titles  and  authors  will  be  sent  on  application. 

83.  Official  Documents  Bearing  upon  the  European  War.  Series  I. 
I.  The  Austro-PIungarian  Note  to  Servia. 

II.  The  Servian  Reply. 

III.  The  British  White  Paper. 

IV.  The  German  White  Book.  October,  1914. 
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84.  Additional  Official  Documents  Bearing  upon  the  European  War. 

Series  II. 

I.  Speech  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  to  Reichstag,  August 
4,  1914. 

II.  Speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  House  of  Commons, 
August  6,  1914. 

III.  The  Russian  Orange  Book. 

IV.  The  Original  Texts  of  the  Austrian  Note  of  July  23, 

1914,  and  the  Servian  Reply  of  July  25,  1914,  with  anno- 
tations. November,  1914. 

85.  Documents  Regarding  the  European  War.  Series  No.  III. 

1.  The  Neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg. 

II.  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Council  to  the  French 
Senate,  August  4,  1914. 

III.  Official  Japanese  Documents. 

IV.  Addresses  to  the  People  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

December,  1914. 

86.  Documents  Regarding  the  European  War.  Series  No.  IV. 

I.  Turkish  Official  Documents.  November,  1914. 

II.  Speech  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  to  the  Reichstag. 
December  2,  1914. 

III.  The  Belgian  Gray  Book.  (July  24,  August  29,  1914.) 
January,  1915. 

87.  Documents  Regarding  the  European  War.  Series  No.  V. 

The  French  Yellow  Book,  Translated  and  Prepared  for  Parlia- 
ment by  the  British  Government.  February,  1915. 

88.  Documents  Regarding  the  European  War.  Series  No.  V. 

The  French  Yellow  Book,  Translated  and  Prepared  for  Parlia- 
ment by  the  British  Government.  March,  1915. 

89.  Documents  Regarding  the  European  War.  Series  No.  VI. 

The  Austrian  Red  Book,  Official  Translation  Prepared  by  the 
Austrian  Government.  April,  1915. 

90.  Documents  Regarding  the  European  War.  Series  No.  VII. 

The  Serbian  Blue  Book.  May,  1915. 

91.  The  Fundamental  Causes  of  the  World  War,  by  Alfred  H.  Fried. 

June,  1915. 

92.  To  the  Citizens  of  the  Belligerent  States,  by  G.  Heymans. 

July,  1915. 

93.  Documents  Regarding  the  European  War.  Series  No.  VIII. 

Italy’s  Green  Book,  Translation  approved  by  Royal  Italian 
Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C.  August,  1915. 

94.  Documents  Regarding  the  European  War.  Series  No.  IX. 

Official  Correspondence  Between  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

I.  Declaration  of  London,  August  6,  1914 — October  24,  1914. 

II.  Contraband  of  War,  September  4,  1914 — April  26,  1915. 

III.  Restraints  of  Commerce,  .February  6,  1915 — September  7, 

1915.  * 

IV.  Case  of  the  William  P.  Frye,  March  31,  1915 — July  30, 

1915*  September,  1915. 
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95-  Documents  Regarding  the  European  War.  Series  No.,  X. 

Official  Correspondence  Between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

I.  Declaration  of  London,  August  6,  1914 — October' 22,  1914. 

II.  Contraband  of  War,  August  5,  1914 — April  10,  1915. 

III.  Restraints  of  Commerce,  December  26,  1914 — July  31, 

1915. 

IV.  Case  of  the  Wilhelmina,  February  15,  1915 — April  8,  1915. 
October,  1915. 

96.  Documents  Regarding  the  European  War.  Series  No.  XI. 

I.  Secretary  Bryan’s  Letter  to  Senator  Stone  Regarding 
Charges  of  Partiality.  Shown  to  Great  Britain,  January. 
20,  1915. 

II.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
Ambassador  Penfield,  June  29,  1915. 

III.  The  Secretary  of  State  to  Ambassador  Penfield,  August 
1 2,  1915.  November,  1915. 

Special  Bulletins : 

A Dozen  Truths  about  Pacifism,  by  Alfred  PI.  Fried.  Translated 
by  John  Mez,  March,  1915. 

A brief  Outline  of  the  Nature  and  Aims  of  Pacifism,  by  Alfred  H. 

Fried.  Translated  by  John  Mez.  April,  1915. 

Educational  Factors  toward  Peace,  by  Leon  Fraser.  April,  1915. 
Internationalism.  A list  of  Current  Periodicals  selected  and  an- 
notated by  Frederick  C.  Hicks.  May,  1915. 

Spirit  of  Militarism  and  Non-Military  Preparation  for  Defense,  by 
John  Lovejoy  Elliott  and  R.  Tait  McKenzie.  June,  1915. 
Existing  Alliances  and  a League  of  Peace,  by  John  Bates  Clark. 
July,  1915. 

Up  to  the  limit  of  the  editions  printed,  any  one  of  the  above  will  be 
sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  a request  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  Postoffice 
Sub-station  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

XI.  Publications  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Nos.  1-16  (August,  1910,  to  May,  1914). 

1 7.  Justice  Between  Nations,  by  Simeon  E.  Baldwin.  August,  1914. 

18.  Law  and  Judicial  Settlement,  by  Theodore  Marburg.  November, 

I9I4- 

ig.  An  International  Force  Must  Support  an  International  Tribunal, 
by  Charles  W.  Eliot.  December,  1914. 

20.  World  Court  and  League  of  Peace,  by  Theodore  Marburg. 

February,  1915. 

21.  United  States  Supreme  Court  the  Prototype  of  a World  Court, 

by  William  Howard  Taft.  May,  1915. 

22.  International  Judicature,  by  Henri  La  Fontaine.  August,  1915. 

23.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  an  International 

Tribunal,  by  William  R.  Vance.  November,  1915. 
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Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.  The  United  States  of  Europe. 

The  Preparedness  of  America. 

The  United  States  as  a World  Power.  An  Interview, 

by  Edward  Marshall.  Reprinted  from  The  New  York 
Times  of  May  16,  1915. 

The  Changed  Outlook.  Address  delivered  at  the  one 

hundred  and  forty-seventh  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  November 
18, 1915. 

Free  on  application  to  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Educa- 
tion, Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  407  West 
117th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Darby,  W . Evans.  Military  Drill  in  Schools. 

Free,  American  Peace  Society,  Colorado  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C, 

Dickinson , G.  Lowes.  After  the  War — What? 

— — The  Foundations  of  a League  of  Peace. 

Both  published  by  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fridenberg,  S.  L.  An  Appeal  for  International  Union. 
Published  by  S.  L.  Fridenberg,  908  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1915.  Price,  10  cts. ; 75  cts,  per  dozen. 

Fried,  Alfred  H. — A Dozen  Truths  About  Pacifism.  12  p. 

The  Fundamental  Causes  of  the  World  War.  14  p. 

A Brief  Outline  of  the  Nature  and  Aims  of  Pa- 
cifism. (Translated  by  John  Mez.)  19  p. 

f American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  Sub- 
station 84,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1915.  Free. 

Lowell,  A.  Lawrence.  A League  to  Enforce  Peace.  World 
Peace  Foundation,  40  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Oct.,  1915. 

Mead,  Lucia  Ames.  A Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement. 
Ninth  Edition,  Revised.  American  Peace  Society,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  10  cts. 
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Nasmyth , George  W . Constructive  Mediation.  Reprinted 
from  the  Survey,  March  6,  1915. 

Towards  World  Government.  Reprinted  from  the 

Survey,  November  20,  1915. 

The  Survey,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  10  cts. 

Penfield,  Walter  Scott.  Effects  of  World  War  on  Central 
and  South  America.  Address  delivered  at  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress,  held  at  San  Francisco,  October 
10-13,  1915. 

American  Peace  Society,  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Free. 

Schaeffer,  Nathan  C.,  and  Finley,  John  IP.  Should  Our 
Educational  System  Include  Activities  Whose  Spe- 
cial Purpose  is  Preparation  for  War?  Two  Addresses, 
published  by  the  American  School  Peace  League,  405 
Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  1915.  Free. 

Villard , Oswald  Garrison.  Preparedness.  A series  of  eight 
articles  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
20  p.  10  cts. 

Do  We  Want  Rifle  Practice  in  the  Public  Schools? 
Answers  by  President  Eliot,  Prof.  John  Dewey,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Jane  Addams,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  others. 
Published  by  Peace  Association  of  Friends,  20  South 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Free. 

Selected  Articles  on  Military  Training.  Compiled  by 
Corinne  Bacon.  The  abridged  debaters  Handbook  Series. 
The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vember, 1915.  25  cts. 

Towards  the  Peace  that  Shall  Last.  Reprinted  from  the 
Survey,  March,  1915. 

The  Survey,  105  East  226.  Street,  New  York  City.  Free. 

Une  Paix  Durable.  Commentaire  officiel  du  Programme- 
Minimum.  Organisation  Centrale  Pour  Une  Paix 
Durable.  The  Hague — 51,  Theresiastraat.  48  p.  Can 
be  obtained  free. 
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NEW  ORGANIZATIONS  FORMED  DURING  THE  WAR 


U.  S.  A. — American  League  to  Limit  Armaments,  43  Cedar 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Federation  of  International  Polity  Clubs.  George  W. 

Nasmyth,  President,  Fred  B.  Foulk,  Secretary,  40  Mount 
Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

-League  to  Enforce  Peace.  William  H.  Taft,  President, 

W.  H.  Short,  Secretary,  507  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Woman’s  Peace  Party.  Jane  Addams,  President,  116 

South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

England. — Union  of  Democratic  Control,  Kings  Chambers, 
London,  W.  C. 

Germany. — Bund  Neues  Vaterland,  Berlin  W.  50.  Tauent- 
zienstr.  9. 

Holland. — N ederlandsche  Anti-Oorlog  Raad,  Theresiastr. 
51,  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 

Organisation  centrale  pour  une  paix  durable  (Central 

Organization  for  a durable  peace).  Headquarters:  The 
Plague,  Netherlands,  Theresiastraat  51. 

— — Committee,  “United  States  of  Europe,”  Nico  van  Such- 
telen,  Secretary,  Blaricum,  Netherlands. 

Spain. — Comite  de  los  “Amigos  de  la  Unidad  Moral  de 
Europa.”  Mr.  En.  Duran,  Ateneo  Barcelones,  Barcelona 
(Spain). 

Switzerland. — Committee  for  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
a durable  treaty  of  Peace,  Hallerstrasse  41,  Berne. 

Bund  fiir  Organisierung  menschlichen  Fortschritts. 

Prof.  R.  Broda,  General  Secretary,  60  Ave.  de  Rumine, 
Lausanne  ( Switzerland  ) . 
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